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I  THE  LIFE  OF  LOUD  HXMOUTH.' 
Thrrr  i*  no  aiRlit  more  pleasinc,  no  occupa* 
lion  of  the  mind  more  generally  agreeable, 
than  to  behold  the  gradual  growth  of  excel* 
lenee,  to  watch  over  the  iirogretut  of  route 
great  and  good  man  from  liis  infaney  to  his 
pave, — from  the  huiublest  be<;innings,  it  may 
w,  to  the  very  highest  point  of  human  glory. 
We  love  to  trace  the  growth,  even  of  the 
most  common  and  ordinar>’  minds;  the  vari¬ 
ous  steps  of  advancement  by  which  the  hel|>- 
less  bane  reaches  the  condition  of  a  |ierfect 
man,  are  objects  of  interest  to  all ;  nay,  even 
in  things  without  life  or  reason,  it  is  sweet  to 
observe  their  gradual  improvement,  as  every 
one  who  has  watched  with  care  the  tree  of 
his  own  planting,  or  the  house  of  his  own 
building,  can  bear  witness  from  experience. 
This  natural  feeling  may  be  gnitiKed,  many 
noble  lessons  learned,  and  much  ^ood  ex¬ 
ample  brought  Itofore  our  minds,  if  we  are 
willing  to  attend  to  the  events  of  the  life  ot 
Edward  Pellew,  whom  we  may  follow  through 
i  many  years  of  danger,  of  trial,  and  of  glory, 
I  tracing  him  from  the  helpless  condition  of  an 
I  or{)han  child  to  the  proud  and  well-earned 
^  rank  of  Admiral  Viscount  Exmouth. 

-  The  brave  sailor,  of  whose  life  I  propose  to 
I  place  before  you,  gentle  reader,  the  princi|)al 
I  occurrences,  was  born  at  Dover  (where  his 
father  commanded  a  post-office  packet)  in 
1757.  Being  a  very  weakly  infant,  and  not 
expected  to  live,  he  was  ba])tised  on  the  same 
day.  But  he  recovered  ;  and  before  he  was 
yet  eight  years  old,  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
^  lose  his  father.  Ilis  mother  then  removed, 

I'  Tlie  reader  who  may  feel  curious  to  know  more  re¬ 
specting  the  life  of  this  En;;lish  hero,  is  referre<l  to  “  Os¬ 
ier’s  Life  of  Eunonth,"  published  by  Smith.  Elder,  and 
^  Co.,  Comhill,  London ;  to  which  interesting  work  the  little 
.  sketch  here  attempted  is  indebted  for  ail  its  facts. 
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with  her  six  children,  to  Penxaiire  in  Corn¬ 
wall  (fhr  they  were  a  Cornish  family);  and 
three  yean  afterwards,  by  an  imprudent  mar¬ 
riage,  the  deprived  her  children  almost  of 
their  remaining  parent,  and  threw  them  upon 
the  world  with  very  scanty  means  and  very 
few  friends.  At  his  lint  school,  Edward  gave 
proof  ofhis  daring  spirit;  fora  house  in  which 
was  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  having  taken 
fire,  when  othen  were  afraid  to  approach  it, 
he  went  alune  into  the  burning  house  and 
brought  out  all  the  powder.  Afterwards  he 
was  sent  to  the  grammar-school  at  Truro, 
where  having  had  a  dispute  with  another 
boy,  whegn  he  had  severely  punished,  to  es- 
ca|>c  a  flogging  he  ran  away,  and  resolved  to 
go  to  sen.  Ilis  grandfuther  wished  him  to  be 
placed  ill  a  merchant’s  counting-house;  but 
It  was  well  that  so  bold  and  daring  a  spirit 
should  lie  broken  in  by  the  hardshi|ia  and 
discipline  to  be  met  with  on  board  a  ship.  If 
the  boy  had  remained  a-shore,  he  would  very 
likely  have  turned  out  badly.  When  ho 
dined  with  his  grandfather  the  last  time  be¬ 
fore  he  sailed,  the  old  gentleman  told  hint 
that  he  might  be  answerable  for  every  enemy 
lie  killed,  adding,  “  If  I  can  read  your  charac¬ 
ter,  you  will  kill  a  great  many.”  “  Well, 
grandpapa,”  was  the  boy’s  answer,  who  was 
not  yet  fourteen,  “  and  if  I  do  not  kill  them, 
they  will  kill  me !” 

It  was  in  the  year  1770  that  young  Pellew 
entered  as  a  midsliipman  on  board  of  the 
Juno.  During  the  next  live  years  he  changed 
his  ship  several  times,  and  hud  the  happiness 
to  sail  with  Captain  Pownoll,  whose  kind  and 
wise  guidance  was  useful  to  the  quick  and 
determined,  nay,  we  may  almost  say  rash, 
character  of  the  young  midshipman.  One  of 
his  frolics  was  to  stand  u]>on  his  head  on  the 
yard-arm  ;*  and  once  he  actually  sprang  front 
tlie  fore-yard,  while  the  ship  was  going  fast 
through  the  water,  and  saved  a  man  who  had 
fallen  overboard.  This  bold  spirit  was  soon 
called  forth  in  the  service  to  which  young 
Pellew  belonged  ;  and  during  the  American 
war  he  gained  promotion  in  the  navy  by  as 
noble  an  action  as  ever  a  sailor  was  engaged 
in.  The  English  had  built  some  small  ves¬ 
sels  in  a  rough  way,  to  cope  with  the  Ameri- 
»  Yards  (of  a  ship)  are  those  lon({  pieces  of  timber  that 
are  made  a  little  taiHTing  at  each  end,  and  are  fitted  each 
athwart  its  proper  mast,  with  the  sails  made  fast  to  them, 
so  as  to  be  hoisted  up,  or  lowered  down,  as  occasion 
serves. — Bailey's  Dictionary. 
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cans  on  Lake  Champlain ;  and  in  one  of  these, 
the  Carleton,  Mr.  Pellew  was  serving.  Hav¬ 
ing  fallen  in  with  an  American  squadron, 
containing  fifteen  vessels,  carrying  ninety-six 
guns,  the  Carleton  being  nearest  to  the  enemy 
attacked  at  once,  though  she  carried  only 
twelve  small  guns.  But  unluckily  the  state 
of  the  wind  hindered  the  other  English  ves¬ 
sels  from  coming  up  to  her  assistance,  and  she 
was  obliged  to  engage  single-handed  the 
whole  force  of  the  enemy  ;  nothing  lyit  ar¬ 
tillery-boats  could  be  sent  to  support  her. 
The  first  midshipman  soon  lost  an  arm,  and 
the  lieutenant  was  soon  afterwards  so  badly 
W’ounded,  that  he  would  have  been  thrown 
overboard  as  dead,  but  for  the  interference  of 
the  second  midshipman,  Pellew,  who  now 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  vessel,  and 
endeavoured  to  keep  up  the  unequal  struggle. 

A  signal  of  recall  was  made  ;  but  the  Carleton, 
with  two  feet  of  water  in  her  hold,  and  half 
her  crew  killed  and  wounded,  was  not  able  to 
obey  it.  At  last  she  was  towed  out  of  action 
under  a  very  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy ; 
and  a  shot  cut  the  towing  -  rone,  when 
some  one  was  ordered  to  go  ami  make  it 
secure  again.  Pellew,  seeing  all  hesitate, 
for  indeed  it  appeared  a  death-service,  ran 
forward  and  did  it  himself.  So  bravely  had 
the  Carleton  and  her  little  crew  fought  in  this 
action,  that,  with  the  help  of  the  artillery- 
boats,  one  boat  of  the  enemy  was  sunk,  and 
another,  the  largest  schooner  they  had,  was 
destroyed,  while  the  Carleton  contrived,  after 
all,  to  make  good  her  escape.  The  young 
midshipman,  under  whose  command  this  gal¬ 
lant  action  had  chiefly  been  fought,  was  ho¬ 
noured  with  a  letter  from  the  Eirst  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  was  made  a  lieutenant  upon 
his  return  to  England  in  1777.  He  saw  a 
great  deal  of  service,  and  underwent  all  the 
hardships  of  a  very  unsuccessful  campaign, 
under  General  Burgoyne,  by  whom  he  was 
at  last  sent  home  with  despatches.  At  this  | 
time  a  circumstance  happened,  which  might ! 
have  been  the  cause  of  perpetual  grief  to  him.  , 
His  younger  brother,  only  seventeen  years  of ' 
age,  had  come  out  to  join  the  army ;  and  in  I 
the  thoughtless  sportfulnessof  youth,  knowing 
that  he  was  not  expected,  he  resolved  to  siir-  ; 
prise  his  brother  Edward.  Accordingly,  befell  i 
in  with  him  in  the  night,  and  when  hailed,  an-  | 
swereJ“  A  friend!”  “  \Vhatfriend?”exclnimed 
his  brother;  “tell  who  you  are,  or  I’ll  shoot 
you !”  “  What !  do  you  not  know  me  ?”  j 

“No!”  said  the  other,  presenting  a  pistol.' 
“  Your  brother  John !”  This  occurred  in  the 
spring ;  and  so  uncertain  is  mortal  life,  espe¬ 
cially  in  time  of  war,  that  in  the  October 
following,  the  frolicsome  youth  of  seventeen 
was  cut  short  in  his  career  of  life,  —  the 
youngest  brother  of  Edward  Pellew  was 
amongst  the  dead  that  lay  stretched  upon  the 
field  of  battle ! 


Nothing  could  have  served  better  to  cor-  ^ 
rect  the  natural  rashness  of  youth, — to  blend  ^ 
prudence  and  forethought  with  activity  and  j 
courage, — than  the  severe  trials,  hardships,  j 
and  misfortunes,  which  were  undergone  by 
our  bold  midshipman  in  the  American  war.  I 
He  was  not  employed  in  any  active  service  j 
for  a  year  or  two,  which  caused  him  great  I 
grief ;  and  in  one  of  the  first  engagements  in 
which  he  was  concerned,  he  had  the  misfor¬ 
tune  of  losing  his  friend  Captain  Pownoll, 
under  whom  he  was  serving  as  first  lieute¬ 
nant.  In  an  hour  after  the  action  began,  the  ! 
cajitain  was  shot  through  the  body  ;  and  say-  > 
iiig  to  his  young  friend,  “  Pellew,  I  know  : 
you  won’t  give  his  majesty’s  ship  away,”  he  j 
immediately  died  in  his  arms.  The  English 
ship  was  not  given  away,  but  the  French 
vessel  with  which  she  had  been  engagiiie 
succeeded  in  escaping,  beaten  and  dismasted, 
into  thejiort  of  Ostend ;  a  circumstance  which  | 
added  to  the  sorrow  felt  by  Pellew  for  the  loss 
of  his  friend  and  commander.  Captain  Pow¬ 
noll.  In  178U  the  young  lieutenant  was  again  . 
promoted  to  the  command  of  a  small  vessel;  ) 
but  having  nothing  but  his  profession  to  de¬ 
pend  upon,  he  was  much  pressed  for  money 
to  meet  the  needful  expenses  of  his  appoint-  > 
ment.  Mr.  Vigurs,  a  tradesman  in  London, 

!  nut  only  supplied  him  with  uniforms,  though  > 
I  candidly  told  that  it  was  uncertain  when  he  , 
j  would  be  able  to  pay  for  them,  but  offered 
;  him  a  loan  of  money ;  and  Captain  Pellew 
I  accepted  a  sum  which  made  the  debt 70/.  In 
i  a  few  weeks  he  received  IGO/.  prize-money ;  | 
I  and  immediately,  with  the  thoughtless  yet 
noble-hearted  generosity  of  an  English  sailor,  | 
sent  100/.  to  his  creditor,  desiring  that  the  ' 
difference  might  be  given  to  the  children,(.or,  • 
us  he  exjiressed  it,  to  “  buy  ribands  for  the 
girls.”  In  178'2,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
post-captain  ;  and  soon  after  this,  peace  fol¬ 
lowed,  which  left  him  without  any  active  em¬ 
ployment  for  the  next  four  years,  during  which 
time  he  married,  and  lived  first  at  Truro,  and 
afterwards  near  Falmouth  in  Cornwall ;  but 
he  was  not  liajipy  without  active  occujiation, 
and  found  a  life  on  shore  very  irksome  to 
him. 

Ill  178G  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  AVinchelsea,  which  was  stationed  in  i 
North  America,  off  the  coast  of  Newfound¬ 
land  ;  and  here  he  was  remarkable  for  his 
activity  and  the  order  he  kept  among  Lis 
men.  It  was  a  frequent  remark  with  them 
respecting  their  captain,  “  Well,  he  never  or- . 
ders  us  to  do  what  he  won’t  do  liimself and 
they  would  often  observe,  “  Blow  high,  blow 
low,  he  knows  to  an  inch  what  the  8hi]>  can 
do,  and  he  can  almost  make  her  speak.”  It 
once  happened,  when  his  ship  was  in  St' 
John’s  Harbour,  Newfoundland,  that  Captain 
Pellew  had  been  invited  to  dine  with  tlM; 
governor,  on  the  Ith  of  June,  the  king’s  birth-) 
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(lay  ;  and  he  was  on  deck,  dressed  in  full  uni¬ 
form,  watching  the  men  who  were  bathing. 

A  lad,  servant  to  one  of  the  officers,  was 
standing  on  the  ship’s  side  near  to  him,  and 
said,  “  I’ll  have  a  good  swim  by  and  by  too.” 
“The  sooner  the  better!”  said  the  captain, 
and  tipped  him  into  the  water.  Instantly 
he  perceived  that  the  lad  could  not  swim,  and 
quick  as  thought  he  dashed  overboard  in  his 
full-dress  uniform,  with  a  rope  in  one  hand, 
by  means  of  which  he  soon  got  the  boy  on 
board  again.  If  ever  Pellew  was  frightened, 
it  was  when  he  saw  the  lad  struggling  in  the 
water;  but  he  never  lost  his  presence  of  mind, 
though  alarmed  at  the  consequences  of  his 
having  mistaken  for  truth  what  was  merely  a 
vain  boast.  Nor  was  this  the  only  instance  of 
his  saving  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature  in  the 
midst  of  t!ie  waves — many  other  cases  might 
be  named  ;  and,  in  fact,  whenever  there  was 
any  danger,  he  was  ready  to  risk  his  own  for 
the  preservation  of  another’s  life.  Ca{)tain 
Pellew  remained  on  the  Newfoundland  sta¬ 
tion  until  1791 ;  and  here  it  was  that  he  was 
one  day  called  upon  to  decide  on  a  case  in 
which  the  captain  of  a  merchant-vessel  had 
not  acted  strictly  according  to  law  in  punish¬ 
ing  one  of  his  men,  though  the  man  deserved 
a  far  greater  punishment.  “  You  have  done 

Siite  right  in  coining  here,”  said  Pellew  to 
e  man  ;  “your  captain  bud  no  business  to 

Iiunish  you  as  he  has  done ;  and  that  he  may 
earn  to  be  more  cautious  in  future,  we  order 
him  to  be  fined — a  shilling !’’  The  man,  quite 
disappointed  at  this,  was  about  to  leave  the 
cabin ;  but,  to  his  surprise,  he  was  addressed 
thus :  “  Stop,  sir ;  we  must  now  try  you  for 
the  theft;’’  and  the  fact  being  jiroved,  the  I 
culprit  was  brought  to  punishment.  This  | 
story  was  told  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  | 
who  laughed  heartily  at  it,  saying,  ‘  Well,  if  j 
that  is  not  law,  it  is  at  least  justice.  Captain  ' 
Pellew  ought  to  have  been  a  judge.” 

About  this  time,  the  captain,  whose  means 
were  but  scanty,  and  his  family  increasing, 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  farming — an 
(^mployinent  for  which  he  was  by  no  means  ' 
fitted.  He  was  afterwards  offered  a  com¬ 
mand  in  the  Russian  navy,  which,  however, 
he  honourably,  and  fortunately  too,  consi¬ 
dered  it  to  be  his  duty  to  refuse.  The  rea-  j 
sons  for  declining  to  enter  into  the  service  of  i 
a  foreign  nation  which  his  brother  gave  him,  ' 
when  consulted  on  the  subject,  are  so  good  j 
and  sensible,  that  they  may  deserve  to  be 
re|)eated.  Every  man,  it  was  urged,  owes  | 
his  services,  blood,  and  life,  so  exclusively  to  ; 
his  own  country,  that  he  has  no  right  to  give  , 
them  to  another  ;  and  he  should  reflect  now  i 
he  w<)uld  answer  for  it  to  his  God,  if  he  lost ; 
his  life  in  a  cause  which  had  no  claim  upon 
him.  These  high  considerations  of  patriotism 
and  religion  are  the  true  ground  upon  which  j 
the  question  should  rest.  War  is  too  dread-  ! 


ful  an  evil  to  be  lightly  entered  upon.  Only 
patriotism,  with  all  its  elevating  and  endear¬ 
ing  associations  of  country,  homes,  and  altars, 
can  throw  a  veil  over  its  horrors,  and  a  glory 
around  its  actions.  Patriotism,  which  gives 
to  victory  all  its  splendour,  sheds  lustre  even 
on  defeat.  But  he  who  goes  forth  to  fight 
the  battles  of  another  state,  what  honour  can 
victory  itself  bestow  upon  him?  or  how  shall 
he  be  excused,  if  he  attack  the  allies  of  his 
own  country,  whom,  as  a  subject,  he  is  bound 
to  respect  ?  These  w'ere  the  feelings  which 
led  Captain  Pellew  to  refuse  the  offer  of  the 
Russian  government;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  his  courage  and  abilities  were  called 
forth  in  defence  of  his  own  land,  during 
one  of  the  severest  but  noblest  struggles  that 
this  country  or  any  other  ever  carried  on. 
On  the  21st  of  January,  1793,  the  French 
republicans  murdered  their  king,  after  he 
had  endured  almost  every  kind  of  misery 
which  the  cruelty  of  a  mob  could  invent,  or 
its  lawless  power  of  brute-force  could  inflict. 
And  twelve  days  afterwards,  the  wretched 
nation,  which  had  cast  off  its  God  and  put  its 
king  to  death,  declared  war  against  England 
— a  nation  still  continuing  to  “  fear  God  and 
honour  the  king.”  This  act  of  the  French 
was  quite  unexpected,  and  took  England  and 
the  English  government  by  surprise;  but  in¬ 
stantly  preparations  for  war  were  begun,  and 
a  signal  made  to  call  forth  from  retirement 
and  domestic  life  many  a  brave  and  noble 
hero,  besides  him  of  whose  actions  I  am  writ¬ 
ing.  And  here  let  it  be.observed  how  ignor¬ 
ant,  if  not  deceitful,  is  that  outcry  which  is 
often  still  raised  against  the  memory  of  the 
great  AVilliam  Pitt,  then  prime  minister  of 
England,  and  his  party,  as  if  they  were  the 
persons  who  had  plunged  the  English  nation 
into  a  long  and  expensive,  though  a  most 
successful  war.  Who  first  declared  war  ?  it 
may  be  asked,  when  such  silly  complaints 
are  made  in  our  hearing.  Who  forced  the 
English  into  a  war, — not  of  common  charac¬ 
ter,  but  a  struggle  for  life  and  death, — a  war 
in  defence  of  their  king,  their  country,  and 
their  Church  ?  For  what  did  the  French  fight 
but  for  mere  victory,  and  that  they  might 
render  other  nations  as  wicked  and  as  miser¬ 
able  us  themselves?  whereas  it  was  for  its 
very  existence  that  old  England  strutted, 
and  bravely,  nobly,  successfully,  thank  God  ! 
was  the  struggle  conducted.  Who  carried 
on  the  war  so  gloriously  ?  It  was  Pitt  and 
his  party.  Who  brought  it  at  length  to  a 
most  successful  close  ?  The  same  party  un¬ 
der  the  banners  of  a  Wellington.  And,  lastly, 
who  was  it  that  begun  the  war  after  the  short 
interval  of  peace  in  1802,  and  by  thus  renew- 
ting  it  stanqied  its  principles  of  self-defence 
witli  their  own  approval  ?  Why,  it  was  Fox 
—Charles  James  Fox — the  very  man  whose 
admirers  and  followers  may  now  be  so  often 
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heard  abusing  the  long  war  against  the  F rencli, 
and  railing  against  Pitt’s  party,  as  if  they 
alone  were  answerable  for  all  its  consequences ! 

But  we  must  return  to  Captain  Pellew, 
who  was  immediately  appointed  'x>  a  ship, 
which,  from  the  scarcity  of  seamen,  lie  was 
obliged  to  man  with  Cornish  miners  chiefly. 
The  order  and  discipline  kept  up  in  the  mines 
of  Cornwall,  the  habit  of  climbing  and  of 
being  ex|)OScd  to  dangers,  the  sCill  in  wrest¬ 
ling  which  most  Cornish  men  could  then 
boast, — all  combined  to  render  these  miners 
more  apt  to  become  tolerably  good  sailors  ' 
than  could  have  been  expected.  The  first 
action  in  which  the  jiowcrs  of  this  crew  of 
landsmen  were  tried,  was  in  an  engagement 
between  the  Nymphe,  Captain  Pellew’s  ship, 
which  had  formerly  been  a  French  frigate, 
and  the  Cleopatra,  a  frigate  still  belonging  to 
tliat  nation.  Pellew’s  plan  was  to  bring  the 
vessels  at  once  to  close  action,  and  then  to 
leave  the  result  to  the  courage  of  his  men,  to 
whose  honour  and  spirit,  as  Cornish  men,  he 
trusted  to  make  up  their  deficiency  ns  sailors. 
Just  before  the  engagement  began,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  crew  shouted,  “Long  live  King  George!” 
and  gave  three  good  cheers ;  whilst  on  the 
other  side,  the  cap  of  liberty  was  hoisted,  and 
the  new-fangled  cry  of  “  Vive  la  ripublique  /”  1 
(“  the  republic  for  ever!”)  made  itself  heard. 
These  republicans  were  superior  in  numbers, 
but  not  in  courage,  to  the  sturdy  English 
sailors ;  and  after  a  fierce  battle  the  flag  of 
the  Cleopatra  was  lowered,  and  it  became  the 

Srize  of  the  brave  captain  and  crew  of  the 
lymphe.  The  French  captain  (Mullon)  was 
killed  in  the  action ;  and  displayed  in  his 
death  a  heroism  worthy  of  a  far  better  cause 
than  that  of  the  French  revolution.  He  had 
in  his  pocket  the  signals;  and,  in  order  to 
prevent  their  falling  into  the  liands  of  the  j 
English,  whose  knowledge  of  them  would  , 
render  them  quite  useless,  he  endeavoured 
to  swallow  them,  even  in  his  dying  agony ; ' 
but  by  mistake  he  devoured  a  ])aper  contain-  I 
ing  his  captain’s  commission,  instead  of  that  > 
on  which  the  signals  were  described ;  and, ' 
owing  to  this  mistake,  the  important  pa|>er  i 
was  found  by  Captain  Pellew,  and  sent  by 
him  to  the  Admiralty.  This,  we  must  re¬ 
member,  was  the  first  frigate  taken  in  the 
war ;  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done. 
Lord  Howe’s  words  bear  suflicient  witness: 
“  I  never  doubted,”  said  he,  “  that  you  would 
take  a  French  frigate ;  but  the  manner  in 
which  you  have  done  it  will  establish  an 
example  for  the  war.” 

The  engagement  took  place  on  the  iQth  of . 
June,  1703,  and  on  the  ‘JOth  of  the  samel 
month  Captain  Pellew'  was])rescnted  toGeorge 
the  Third,  who  made  him  a  knight,  and  his 
brother  Israel,  who  had  very  much  assisted 
him  in  the  action,  a  post-captain.  His  ma-  ' 
jesty  presented  Sir  Edward  to  the  queen, 


observing  at  the  same  time,  “This  is  our 
friend  bearing  in  mind,  probably,  the  op¬ 
posite  principles  (that  of  honouring  the  king, 
and  that  ofu|)setting  everything)  on  which 
the  two  vessels  had  met  and  fought.  But  our 
noble  sailor,  boldly  us  he  fought  against  the 
principles,  waged  no  war  with  the  persons  of 
his  enemies ;  and  though  his  own  means  were 
confined,  and  he  had  new  honours  to  support, 
besides  being  in  constant  danger  of  leaving  a 
wife  and  family  unprovided  for,  he  was  ge¬ 
nerous  enough  to  send  over  to  Captain  Mul- 
lon’s  widow,  who  was  in  narrow  circumstan¬ 
ces,  not  only  her  husband’s  property,  but 
what  assistance  he  was  able  to  aflurd.  Of 
such  men  a  nation  may  well  be  proud, — for 
such  men  it  cannot  be  too  thankful :  long 
may  England  have  such  men  to  be  proud  of, 
to  be  thankful  for!  Another  noble  instance 
of  generosity  occurred  in  one  of  the  cruising 
squadrons;  and  since  Sir  Edward  was  at  that 
time  commander  of  the  little  fleet,  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  mention  it,  though  it  does 
not  concern  him  personally.  The  Artois,  un¬ 
der  Ca|itain  Nangle,  had  been  closely  engaged 
with  a  French  ship  for  forty  minutes,  when 
Sir  Sydney  Smith  came  up  with  his  vessel. 
He  would  not,  however,  allow  a  shot  to  be 
tired  at  first,  saying  that  Nangle  had  fought 
his  shi|)  well,  and  must  not  lose  the  credit  of 
the  victory ;  but  finding  that  the  enemy  held 
on,  he  said  that  they  must  not  be  allowed  to 
do  mischief,  and  ordered  the  guns  to  be  got 
ready.  Then  taking  out  his  watch,  die  said, 
“  We’ll  allow  her  five  minutes;  if  she  do  not 
then  strike,  we’ll  fire  into  her.’’  He  stood 
with  the  watch  in  his  hand;  and  just  before 
the  five  minutes  had  passed,  down  came  the 
French  colours,  and  the  ship  was  taken. 

It  would  be  quite  inqiossiule,  without  going 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  sketch,  to  follow 
Sir  E.  Pellew  through  all  the  changes  and 
actions  of  a  life  sjicnt  in  the  sea-scrvice,  and 
so  the  most  remarkable  only  can  be  noticed; 
while  fur  the  other,  not  less  amusing  and  im- 

Iiroving  passages  of  his  life,  the  reader  must 
»e  referred  to  Osier’s  account  of  Lord  Ex¬ 
mouth, — a  book  which  will  repay  him  for  his 
trouble  in  reading  it.  After  many  adventures 
undergone,  and  muchservicedone  tohis  coun¬ 
try,  Sir  Edward  in  175MJ  was  commanding  the 
Indefatigable, — no  bad  name  fur  a  ship  be¬ 
longing  to  such  a  captain  ;  and  here  he  had 
very  nearly  lost  his  life  in  an  attempt  to  save 
that  of  others.  It  was  Sunday,  the  weather 
was  bad,  and  the  captain  was  at  dinner  with 
his  officers,  when  a  bustle  was  heard  on  deck; 
and  on  running  towards  the  spot,  two' men 
were  seen  in  the  water,  who  had  jumped  into 
a  boat,  which  they  had  found  unhoolced,  in¬ 
tending  to  secure  it,  but  another  sea  dashed 
it  to  jiieces.  'fhe  captain,  seeing  this,  got 
into  a  light  boat,  which  he  ordered  to  be  let 
down  into  the  sea,  though  his  officers  per- 
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suaded  him  not  to  run  the  risk.  Just  then, 
the  ship  made  a  deep  plunge,  the  boat  was 
broken,  and  the  captain  left  in  the  midst  of 
tlie  waves,  very  inmdi  hurt,  and  Itleeding 
profusely,  having  been  dashed  against  the 
rudder,  and  his  nostril  being  torn  ny  a  hook 
in  the  tackle.  However,  he  calmly  called  for 
a  rope,  and  slinging  himself  to  one  of  those 
thrown  out  to  him,  he  cheerfully  ordered  the 
men  on  board  to  haul  away.  As  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  a  boat  with  an  officer  and  crew  was 
hoisted  out;  and  the  two  men  were  saved,  as 
well  as  their  commander.  This  was  the  third 
time  in  that  sinyle  year  that  Sir  Edward  had 
placed  his  own  life  in  peril,  that  he  might 
preserve  that  of  other  men.  But  there  is 
one  noble  act  of  this  kind  performed  by  him, 
which  deserves  more  especial  notice  and  pe¬ 
culiar  praise. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1796, 
when  Sir  Edward  was  on  shore  at  Plymouth, 
and  was  going  out  to  dinner  with  Lady  Pel- 
lew,  that  he  observed  a  crowd ;  and  found, 
upon  impiiry,  that  the  Dutton,  a  large  vessel 
with  soldiers  on  board,  bound  for  the  West 
Indies,  had  got  upon  a  shoal;  and  having  lost 
her  rudder,  was  beating  about  at  the  mercy 
of  the  winds  and  waves.  All  her  masts  were 
gone,  and  she  was  lying  in  a  dcjilorable  state 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  shore.  Having 
heard  this.  Sir  Edward  sprang  out  of  the 
carriage  in  which  he  was  sitting,  and  went 
off  with  the  rest  of  the  people  to  the  beach, 
where  crowds  were  assembling.  He  could 
scarcely  see  how  the  loss  of  near.y  all  on  board, 
between  five  and  six  hundred,  could  be  pre¬ 
vented.  They  had  no  commander ;  for  the 
captain  had  landed,  from  illness,  only  the  day 
before — so  all  was  confusion ;  and  although 
the  officers  had  succce<led  in  getting  a  rope 
to  the  shore,  by  which  several  of  the  people 
had  landed,  yet  this  was  a  slow  and  difficult 
operation  at  a  time  when  each  moment  was 
precious;  for  night  was  drawing  on,  and  the 
wreck  was  fast  breaking  to  jueces.  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  wanted  to  send  a  message  to  the  offi¬ 
cers,  and  offered  rewards  to  pilots  and  others 
to  carry  it;  but  no  one  liked  to  venture  to 
hoard  the  wreck ;  so  he  soon  exelaimed,  “  Then 
1  will  go  myself!’’  By  means  of  the  roja;  he 
was  hauled  on  board  through  the  surf, — a 
very  dangerous  adventure;  for  the  masts 
were  in  the  way,  having  fallen  towards  the  1 
shore,  and  he  was  hurt  on  the  back  by  being 
dragged  under  the  main-mast ;  but  although 
the  wound  was  bad  enough  to  confine  him  to 
his  bed  for  a  w  eek  afterwards,  he  disregarded 
it  at  the  time,  and  as  soon  as  he  got  on  board, 
declared  who  he  was,  and  took  upon  himself 
the  command.  He  assured  the  people  that 
all  would  be  saved,  if  they  would  quietly 
attend  to  his  orders,  promising  to  be  the  last 
to  quit  the  wreck ;  and  at  the  same  time 
threatening  to  run  any  one  through  the  body 
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who  might  disobey  him.  His  well-known 
name,  with  his  calmness  and  firmness,  united 
in  giving  hope  and  confidence  to  the  despair¬ 
ing  crowd,  who  received  him  with  three 
cheers,  which  were  heartily  returned  by  the 
thousands  that  stood  upon  the  shore.  Mean¬ 
while,  assistance  was  brought  from  Pellew’s 
own  ship,  and  from  a  merchant-vessel,;  so 
that  the  ends  of  two  additional  ropes  w'ere 
got  on  shore,  and  then  cradles  were  contrived 
to  be  slung  upon  them,  with  travelling-ropes 
to  pass  forward  and  backward  between  the 
ship  and  the  beach.  Each  rope  was  held  on 
shore  by  men,  who  watched  the  rolling  of  the 
wreck  in  the  waves,  and  kept  tne  ropes  tight 
and  steady.  With  much  difficulty,  one  or 
two  small  boats  were  worked  near  enough 
to  the  remains  of  the  Dutton  to  receive  the 
more  helpless  of  the  passengers.  Sir  Edward, 
with  his  sword  drawn,  directed  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  and  kept  order, — no  easy  task,  since 
some  of  the  soldiers  had  got  at  the  spirits 
before  he  came  on  board,  and  many  were 
drunk,  even  at  that  awful  time,  when  every 
fresh  wave  was  threatening  them  all  with 
instant  death.  The  children,  the  sick,  and 
the  women,  were  landed  first;  and  nothing 
more  impressed  Sir  Edward  than  the  struggle 
of  feelings  which  took  place  in  the  case  of 
one  woman,  the  mother  of  a  child  only  three 
weeks  old,  before  she  would  trust  her  infant 
to  his  care ;  nor  did  any  thing  give  him  more 
pleasure  than  the  success  of  his  attempt  to 
save  it.  The  soldiers  were  next  got  on  snore, 
then  the  ship’s  company,  and  lastly  the  hero 
himself,  to  whom,  under  Providence,  they  all 
owed  their  safety ;  and  presently  after  this 
daring  and  noble  action  had  been  completed, 
the  wreck  w’ent  to  pieces. 

On  this  occasion  the  freedom  of  the  town  of 
Plymouth  was  voted  to  him  by  the  corpora¬ 
tion — the  merchants  of  Liverpool  presented 
him  with  a  valuable  service  of  plate — and  in 
the  following  March  he  was  created  a  baro¬ 
net,^  and  received  an  honourable  addition  to 
his  family  arms;  namely,  a  civic  wreath,^  a 
stranded  ship  for  a  crest,  and  a  motto^  signi¬ 
fying  a  wish,  that,  God  assisting  him,  fortune 
miglit  follow  him  in  his  undertakings, — 
which  modest  motto  he  chose  rather  than  one 
that  was  pro|)Osed  in  terms  more  ffattering  to 
himself.  It  was  in  the  same  year  (1796),  that 
a  beautiful  French  frigate,  the  Virginie,  was 
taken  by  the  Indefatigable,  after  a  very  brave 
and  skilful  resistance.  Bergeret,  the  French 
ca])tnin,  was  much  affected  at  his  misfortune, 
and  wept  bitterly,  when  a  ’ooat  was  sent  to 

>  It  is  almost  needless  to  state,  that  a  knight  and  baronet 
are  both  alike  entitled  to  the  “Sir”  prefixed  to  their 
names,  but  difier  in  this,  that  the  knight  bears  the  title 
for  his  life  only,  while  it  goes  to  the  baronet's  eldest  son. 

s  A  civic  wreath  w  as  a  crown  formed  of  oak-leaves,  and 
bestowed  by  the  general  upon  any  Itoman  soldier  that  had 
saved  the  life  of  a  citiien. 

>  The  motto  was,  as  usual,  in  Latin ;  "  Deo  a^uHmte 
forfuna  ttqntUur," 
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bring  him,  as  a  prisoner,  on  board  of  the 
Indefatigable.  He  wished  to  know  to  whom 
he  liad  struck  his  coloufS;  and  upon  being 
told  that  it  was  to  Sir  Edward  Pellt»»' :  “  Oh,^’ 
said  he,  “  that  is  the  most  fortunate  man  that 
ever  lived  1  He  takes  every  thing,  and  now 
he  has  taken  the  finest  frigate  in  France.” 
Bergeret  was  for  some  time  the  guest  of  Sir 
Edward  and  his  family,  and  was  afterwards 
offered  in  exchange  for  Sir  Sydney  Smith, 
then  a  prisoner ;  but  tliis  matter  was  not  ar> 
ranged ;  and  two  years  later,  when  Sir  Syd¬ 
ney  Smith  e8cai>ed,  the  British  government 
most  honourably  set  Bergeret  at  liberty  also. 
Such  noble  and  generous  actions,  whether 
performed  by  our  own  countrymen  or  our 
enemies,  deserve  always  to  be  mentioned  with 
respect,  and  dwelt  mion  with  delight.  War 
is  bad  enough  at  the  very  best ;  but  wliat 
would  it  be,  were  there  no  lofty  feelings  of 
honour,  no  tender  efforts  of  humanity,  no 
Christian  love  of  our  fellow-creatures,  min¬ 
gled  with  it,  to  throw  a  gleam  of  light  across 
the  darkness  of  its  general  aspect,  and  soften 
the  harshness  of  its  cruel  character  ? 

Tlie  next  service  in  which  Sir  Edward  was 
employed,  was  to  protect  from  invasion  the 
coasts  of  an  important  part  of  the  British 
dominions.  In  Ireland  discontent  prevailed 
among  the  papists  very  extensively ;  and,  in 
fact,  tilings  were  ripening  towards  the  great 
rebellion  of  1798,  in  which  hundreds  of  Pro¬ 
testants  were  basely  murdered  by  their  mis¬ 
guided  neighbours  and  fellow-countrymen. 
France,  taking  advantage  of  the  state  of  Ire¬ 
land,  had  resmved  upon  sending  a  large  fleet 
to  land  an  army  in  that  country,  hoping  for 
the  assistance  of  multitudes  of  the  people, 
and  looking  forward  to  the  prospect  of  gain¬ 
ing  a  valuable  province,  as  well  as  of  causing 
terror  and  confusion  among  the  English  na¬ 
tion.  It  was  in  checking  and  opposing  these 
endeavours  that  Pellew  was  employed  in  the 
latter  part  of  1700.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
enter  into  the  grievances  of  Ireland,  or  tlie 
best  methods  of  removing  them ;  but  since, 
with  regard  to  Ireland,  and  almost  every 
other  matter  of  political  difference,  the  fashion 
latterly  has  been  for  one  party  to  keep  on 
“  agitating,”  and  the  otlier  to  keep  on  ”  con¬ 
ceding,”  until  the  very  foundntiqns  of  society 
seem  in  danger  of  being  tom  up,  it  may  be 
well  to  bring  forward  tlie  plain  straight-for¬ 
ward  opinions  of  Sir  Edward  Pellew  on  this 
subject.  The  state  of  Ireland  naturally  drew 
his  thoughts  to  the  policy  of  conceding  what 
were  called  “  the  Roman  Catholic  claims 
and  we,  who  have  lived  to  sec  the  whole 
power  of  the  British  empire  in  the  hands  of 
forty  nameless  Irish  papists — the  balancing 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons;  we,  who 
have  seen  British  ministers  declaring  him  to 
be  a  traitor  one  year,  whom  the  next  year  they 
have  owned  for  their  matter ,  we,  who  have 


beheld  the  sacred  office  of  judqe  offered  to  a 
man  whose  very  name  is  pollution; — may 
well  feel  concerned  in  the  following  quick- 
sighted  observations  of  one  who  lived  before 
a  door  was  opened  for  the  entrance  of  the 
Romanists  into  those  political  privileges,  of 
which  too  many  have  shewn  themselves  so 
utterly  unworthy.  Peace,  Sir  Edward  Pel- 
lew  thought,  could  never  be  procured  by 
means  of  concessions  obtained  liy  violence ; 
and  ns  to  the  securities  by  which  it  is  sought 
to  hinder  the  ayitators  from  following  up  yet 
further  their  work  of  change,  the  noble  Eng¬ 
lish  sailor  would  bluntly  say,  “Securities! 
it  is  all  nonsense!  I  never  yet  could  see 
them,  and  I  never  shall.”®  He  expected — and 
time  has  shewn  how  justly  he  expected — that 
so  long  as  any  thing  remained  for  noise  and 
violence  to  obtain,  the  more  that  was  given 
them,  so  much  the  more  still  would  be  de¬ 
manded.  No  thoughtful  Englishman  can 
refuse  attention  to  the  following  solemn  warn¬ 
ing:  “  The  times  are  awful,  v^en  the  choice 
of  two  evils  only  is  left — a  threatened  rebel¬ 
lion,  or  the  surrender  of  our  constitution  by 
the  admission  of  (Roman)  Catholics  into 
parliament  and  all  offices.  I  think  even  this 
will  not  satisfy  Ireland ; — ascendancy  is  their 
object.  You  may  postpone,  and,  by  loss  of 
character,  parry  the  evil  for  a  short  space ; 
but  not  long,  depend  Ujion  it.  You  and  I 
may  not  see  it ;  but  our  children  will,  and  be 
obliged  to  meet  the  struggle  man  to  man, 
which  we  may  now  shirk.  By  God  alone  can 
we  be  saved  from  such  consequences:  may  he 
shed  his  |>ower  and  grace  upon  ns  as  a  nation !” 

To  one  thus  sensible  of  the  Providence  by 
which  nations  are  governed  and  directed,  the 
events  of  the  intended  invasion  of  Ireland 
must  have  been  very  striking  and  improving. 
Sir  Edward  was  stationed  off  Brest  to  watch 
the  French  fleet ;  but,  though  closely  watched, 
it  contrived  to  escape  all  hinderance,  and  to 
make  its  way  successfully  to  the  shores  of 
Ireland,  where,  instead  of  landing  the  troops, 
and  taking  possession  of  the  country,  the 
weather  was  so  bad,  that  some  of  the  ships 
were  lost,  and  the  rest,  unable  to  cast  anchor 
or  to  land  the  soldiers,  were  forced  to  return 
again,  having  met  with  every  kind  of  disap¬ 
pointment  at  the  very  time  when  certainty  of 
success  ap|iearcd  to  be  beginning  to  smile 
upon  them.  This  ii  not  the  first  time  that 
God  has  preserved  our  coasts  from  a  foreign 
enemy,  without  allowing  man’s  arm  to  be 
employed  in  bringing  alxmt  the  deliverance. 
In  15^  the  great  fleet,  which  was  to  have 

*  In  support  of  thliriew  mtny  jiroofu  micht  be  brouf  hi ; 
but  who  ran  forget  tho  drclaratiun  taken  bv  crery  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  IIouM-  of  Common*  belonging  to  Ihe  Church  of 
Kome,  that  be  will  not  attemjit  any  injury  to  the  r*ta- 
blUhed  Church— the  Church  of  England  I  What  security 
has  that  drclaratiun  affordetl  I  Iniw  could  the  Irish  pa¬ 
pists  hare  been  busier  than  we  hare  lately  seen  them  in 
trying  to  orertbrow  the  Ttrv  Church  which  they  barf 
solemnly  declared  they  woula  not  Injure  t 
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destroyed  the  power  and  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  was  in  like  manner  dispersed  and  scat¬ 
tered  by  the  winds  and  the  waves ;  and  now, 
the  Spanish  armada,  which  miglit  have  been 
our  ruin,  is  thought  of  only  with  feelings  of 
joy  and  thankfulness.  Upon  the  return  of 
the  French  fleet  from  Ireland,  Sir  Edward’s 
ship  had  an  engagement  with  a  vessel  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  enemy  ;  and  though  no  victory  was 
gained,  and  both  ships  were  much  disabled, 
yet  the  English  succeeded  in  saving  theirs, 
while  the  French  vessel  became  a  mere  wreck, 
and  most  of  those  on  board  perished  miserably. 

The  next  year  brought  with  it  a  far  greater 
trial  for  the  English  nation  than  the  attempted 
invasion  of  Ireland ;  for  the  danger  that  threat¬ 
ened  them  was  not  only  upon  their  shores, 
but  from  their  own  people, — from  the  very 
men  to  whom  they  looked  for  defence.  In 
1797  the  mutiny  of  the  fleet  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames,  called  the  Mutiny  at  the  Nore, 
took  place;  and,  at  such  a  time  of  peril,  the 
abilities  and  power  of  a  man  like  Pellew 
were  sure  to  make  themselves  conspicuous. 
He  could  combine  firmness  and  kindness, 
prudence  and  courage,  in  no  common  way ; 
and,  besides  this,  his  quickness  was  astonish¬ 
ing.  Nothing  like  doubtfulness  was  ever 
seen  in  him.  “  His  first  order,”  said  an 
officer  who  long  served  with  him,  “  was 
always  his  last;”  and  he  has  often  said  of 
himself,  that  he  never  had  a  second  thought 
worth  sixpence.  In  the  mouths  of  most  men 
this  would  be  an  absurd  boast;  but  it  is  an 
important  declaration  from  one  whose  whole 
life  was  a  course  of  success  without  failure. 
While  the  mutiny  was  raging  at  the  Nore, 
the  French  were  getting  ready  still  larger 
forces  for  the  attack  upon  Irelanil ;  but  this 
scheme  gave  their  enemies  little  trouble — for 
those  that  had  planned  it  being  displaced 
from  power,  their  successors  thought  that 
nothing  was  better  than  to  overturn  what 
they  found  prepared ;  so  the  sailors  were 
discharged,  the  fleet  dismantled,  nay,  some  j 
of  the  ships  were  sohl ;  and  the  mighty  affair 
ended  in  nothing.  During  this  one  year  Sir 
Edward’s  B4}uadrun  took  no  fewer  than  fifteen 
cruising-vessels,  on  lioard  of  one  of  which  , 
they  found  twenty-five  priests,  who  had  been  , 
condemned  for  their  principles  by  the  French  ; 
revolutionary  government  to  jierish  in  the  | 
unhealthy  colony  of  Cayenne.  Sir  Edward  | 
restored  these  jxior  men  to  liberty  and  com-  ^ 
fort,  setting  them  on  shore  in  England,  and 
giving  them  a  supply  fur  their  present  wants. 
Among  the  other  prisoners  were  the  wife  and 
family  of  a  banished  gentleman  (Monsieur 
Hovere),  who  hud  liecn  allowed  to  join  him, 
and  were  going  out  with  all  they  had,  amount¬ 
ing  to  JktOK/. ;  the  irhole  of  which  Sir  Edward 
restored  to  the  lady,  paying  from  his  own  i 

Iiurse  that  part  of  it  wnich  was  the  prize  of  | 
lis  crew.  1 


About  this  time  Captain  Pellew  exchanged 
the  Indefatigable,  which  he  had  so  long  com¬ 
manded,  for  another  vessel;  and  going  on 
board  of  his  new  ship  for  the  first  time,  he 
was  met  by  the  boatswain,  who  said,  “  I  am 
very  glad,  sir,  that  you  are  come  to  us ;  for 
you  are  just  the  captain  we  want.  You  liave 
the  finest  ship  in  the  navy,  and  a  crew  of  smart 
sailors ;  hut  a  set  of  the  greatest  scoundrels 
that  ever  went  to  sea.”  lie  checked  him  on 
the  spot ;  and  afterwards  sent  for  him  to  the 
cabin,  wishing  to  know  what  he  meant  by 
thus  addressing  him.  The  boatswain  had 
served  under  him  before,  and  pleaded  old 
recollections  in  excuse;  but  after  receiving 
the  reproof  which  Sir  Edward  thought  it 
needful  publicly  to  give  him,  he  informed 
his  captain  that  the  crew  were  all  but  in  a 
state  of  mutiny,  and  that  for  months  past  he 
had  slept  with  jiistols  under  his  head.  A 
spirit  of  mutiny  was  at  this  time  extremely 
comnion ;  and  government  seemed  more  in¬ 
clined  to  dully  with  it  than  to  put  it  boldly 
down,  and  then  make  a  fair  and  searching 
inquiry  into  any  grievances  stated  to  exist. 
This  would  have  been  the  wisest  mode  of 
proceeding,  and  it  was  this  that  Sir  Edward 
advised.  His  plan  was,  that  a  ship  should 
be  manned  with  officers  and  with  sailors  that 
could  be  fully  trusted — which  should  be  ready 
to  attack  the  next  vessel  that  mutinied,  and,  if 
necessary,  sink  her  in  the  face  of  the  fleet. 
The  mere  display  of  such  a  resolution  would 
most  likely  have  sjiared  the  necessity  of  firing 
a  single  shot;  for  lives  are  commonly  sacri¬ 
ficed  only  when  a  mistaken  humanity  shrinks 
from  duty  till  the  jiroper  time  for  action  has 
gone  by.  Twice  did  Sir  Edward,  by  his 
prompt  and  firm  conduct,  stop  the  spirit  of 
mutiny  on  board  of  his  own  ships,  lie  was 
informed  of  the  intention  of  his  men  in  tho 
Indefatigable  to  rebel ;  and  when  he  saw  them 
inclined  to  act  upon  this  intention,  he  in¬ 
stantly  drew  his  sword,  ordering  his  officers 
to  follow  his  example:  “  You  can  never  die 
so  well,”  he  said,  “  as  on  your  own  deck, 
(luelling  a  mutiny;  and  now,  if  a  man  hesi¬ 
tate  to  obey  you,  cut  him  down  without  a 
word.”  The  crew  soon  returned  to  their  duty. 
And  afterwards,  the  words  of  the  honest  boat¬ 
swain  turned  out  to  be  too  true ;  and  that  ves¬ 
sel  was  chosen  to  take  the  lead  in  a  proposed 
mutiny.  Sir  Edward  was  in  his  cabin  dress¬ 
ing,  before  he  went  out  to  dinner,  when  tho 
bad  spirit  broke  forth ;  and,  coming  on  deck 
in  his  dressing-gown,  he  found  between  two 
and  three  hundred  unruly  fellows  there.  They 
wanted  a  boat  to  send  a  letter  to  the  admiral, 
complaining  of  tyranny  and  hard  usage:  in 
vain  was  it  that  the  captain  offered  to  send  it,  or 
take  it  himself;  they  all  cried  out,  “No,  no ;  a 
boat  of  our  own  1”  Finding  that  he  could  not 
pacify  them,  and  hearing  some  of  them  de¬ 
clare  with  oaths  that  they  would  have  a  boat, 
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and  would  take  one,  he  quietly  replied,  “  You 
will,  will  you?” — ordered  the  marines  out, 
and  sprang  to  his  cabin  for  his  sword.  Re¬ 
turning  instantly,  he  resolved  to  put  to  death 
one  or  more  of  the  ring-leaders  on  the  spot ; 
hut  their  evident  wavering  spared  him  the 

{minful  duty ;  and  the  mutiny  was  soon  quel- 
ed,  its  chief  leaders  being  secured,  and  their 
whole  scheme  brought  to  nothing.  The  same 
stern  regard  for  duty — the  same  strict  en¬ 
forcement  of  obedience — were  shewn  in  seve¬ 
ral  other  acts  of  Sir  Edward  at  this  trying 
time;  and  the  success  of  his  conduct  shews 
that  his  principle  was  a  correct  one;  that 
timely  hrmNess  will  quell  almost  any  disturb¬ 
ance.  All  these  outhreakings  of  mischief 
resemble  the  evil  power  from  which  they  pro¬ 
ceed  ; — give  way  to  them,  and  they  will  soon 
conquer  you;  whereas  if  you  “  resist  them,” 
they  will  “  flee  from  you.” 

(To  be  concluded  in  next  No.) 


Z\)t  Htbriirii. 

No.  IV.  On  the  Intent  and  Use  of  Poetry. 

•'  Poetry  in  its  highest  kinds  is  the  result  not  meiely  of 
a  talent  or  an  art,  nor  even  onlv  of  these  combined 
with  a  capacious  mind  and  an  ardent  imagination,  but 
also  of  a  life  led  in  the  love  of  truth;  and  if  not  in  ac¬ 
tion,  as  the  word  is  ordinarily  us^,  yet  cij.'lainly  in 
giving  practical  efleet  to  right'  feelings  and  just  judg¬ 
ments,  and  in  communicating,  by  conscientiousness 
in  conduct,  an  habitual  conseientiuus  nistness  to  the 
operations  of  the  reason  and  the  unueistanding.” — 
iiuarierit/  Beriew. 

The  word  poetry  means  creation.  It  is  an  art 
(or  in  some  sense  rather  a  gift  or  inspiration), 
by  which  the  miml  creates  an  ideal  world  out 
of  that  which  is  not.  Hence  it  stands  at  the 
head  of  all  human  accomplishments ;  for  in  it 
man  most  nearly  resembles  the  Deity,  and  over¬ 
comes  the  limits  of  time  and  space,  by  which 
his  actions  are  ordinarily  confined.  The  ob¬ 
ject  or  end  of  poetry  is  pleasure.  Eram  this 
account  we  shall  he  able  to  discover  the  rules 
on  which  it  should  be  framed;  as  well  as  to 
detect  those  false  principles  which  have  led  in 
recent  times  to  the  debasement  of  so  noble  an 
art. 

On  the  ground  of  its  being  concerned  with  an 
imaginary  or  ideal  world,  poets  liave  run  into 
every  extravagance  of  invention,  and  have 
seemed  to  fancy  that  the  further  their  crea¬ 
tions  were  removed  from  truth  and  reality,  the 
more  they  had  of  merit  in  them.  Never  was 
there  a  greater  mistake..  The  essence  of  poetry 
consists  in  its  truthfulness  and  faithful  adher¬ 
ence  to  nature.  When  poets  launch  into  the 
extravagant,  jHirtraying  men  and  women  with 
demoniac  passions, — we  conclude  that  both 
they  are  wanting  in  invention,  and  are  per¬ 
sons  of  corrupt  tastes.  And  in  proportion,  of 
course,  to  the  importance  of  the  subject-mat¬ 
ter  of  which  poetry  treats,  must  we  deprecate 
any  departure  from  sober  truth.  Religious 
poetry  has  suffered  most  grievously  in  this 


respect.  During  the  last  century  it  was  cha¬ 
racterised  by  a  sickly,  sentimental  tone,  which 
has  been  the  fruitful  parent  of  all  sorts  of  here¬ 
sies.  Religion  has  been  represented  to  consist 
in  feelings ;  feelings  have  been  described  w  Inch 
have  no  existence  in  reality;  and  when  the 
cheat  is  discovered,  the  blame,  which  ought  to 
rest  on  the  untruthful  poet,  isoften  transferred 
to  that  sacred  object  which  he  has  presumed 
to  misrepresent.  There  are  no  books  which  a 
discreet  parent  will  more  rigorously  exclude 
from  the  use  of  his  children  than  modern  col¬ 
lections  of  religious  poetry. 

Again :  much  evil  has  arisen  from  an  ill-di¬ 
rected  endeavour  among  poets  to  please.  What 
is  pleasure?  The  answer,  of  course,  will  differ 
according  to  persons’  varying  tastes  and  prin¬ 
ciples.  Some  consider  it  to  reside  in  excite¬ 
ment  ;  some  in  sensual  pleasures.  And  hence 
wc  have  had  poets — the  Byrons  and  Moores 
of  the  last  generation — whose  heroes  were  in¬ 
variably  villains  and  voluptuaries,  and  whose 
standard  of  morality  was  of  the  lowest  grade. 
In  direct  opposition  to  these  writers,  we  shall 
not  err  in  stating,  that  the  legitimate  end  of 
poetry  is  to  calm,  and  not  to  excite  the  feelings 
— to  improve  ami  exalt  the  mind,  not  to  debase 
it.  The  great  poet  will  always  be  a  person  of 
a  pure,  and  elevated,  and  religious  mind.  So 
it  has  been  in  every  nation  and  every  age:  ns 
witness  Homer  and  ./Eschylus,  Ariosto  and 
Spenser,  among  ancients,  and  Wordsworth 
and  his  followers  in  our  own  day.  Aristotle, 
the  great  critic  of  antiquity,  ami  master  of  all 
knowledge,  has  well  defined  poetry  to  be  “  the 
purgation  of  the  passions;”  and  a  poet  of  our 
own  (Bishop  Ken)  has  given  us  this  excellent 
description : — 

"  Prophets  and  poets  were  of  old 
Made  of  the  same  celestial  mould. 

True  poets  are  a  saint-like  race. 

And  with  the  Rift  receive  the  (trace ; 

Of  their  own  sonM  the  virtue  feel, 

M'arm'd  with  an  neav’u-enkindl'd  real. 

A  poet  should  have  heat  and  li(tht ; 

Of  all  things,  a  rapacious  siRht ; 

Serenity  with  rapture  join’d; 

Aims  noble ;  eloquence  relin'd, 

Ntronjt,  modest ;  sweetness  to  endear ; 
Expressions  lively,  lofty,  clear. 

IIi|;h  thoughts ;  an  admirable  theme ; 

For  decency  a  chaste  esteem ; 

Of  harmony  a  perfect  skill; 

Just  characters  of  ntod  and  ill ; 

And  all  concenter’d— souls  to  please. 

Instruct,  inflame,  melt,  calm,  and  ease. 

Such  graces  can  no  where  be  found 
Except  on  consecrated  ground  ; 

V\  here  poets  fix  on  tJod  their  thought, 

By  sarred  inspiration  taught ; 

M  here  each  poetic  votary  sings 
In  heav’nly  strains  of  heav’niy  things.” 

The  Polyolbion  of  Drayton. 

We  now  propose  to  introduce  our  readers  to 
some  passages  in  an  early  English  poem,  which 
in  the  present  day  is  scarcely  to  be  met  with, 
but  which,  along  with  no  mean  jioetical  talent, 
illustrates  very  beautifully  the  true  province 
I  of  the  art. 
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In  seeking  an  ideal  world,  the  poet  need  not 
travel  out  of  the  regions  of  experience.  In¬ 
deed,  his  skill  consists  in  composing  a  picture 
which,  while  it  is  true  to  nature,  softens  the 
roughness  of  naked  realities,  and  presents  all 
things  in  their  most  favourable  aspect.  The 
ordinary  face  of  nature,  and  the  incidents  of 
daily  life,  arc  inexhaustible  stores  in  the 
hands  of  the  true  poet,  and  from  them  he  will 
extract  beauties  which  by  the  superficial  ob¬ 
server  were  j)assed  over.  Anticjuit}’  is  always 
a  delightful  field  for  the  poet.  The  subject  of 
the  PolyoU)ion  is  stated  in  these  introductory 
lines : 

'*  Of  Albion’s  glorious  isle  tlie  wonders  I  do  write. 

The  sundry  varying  soils ;  the  pleasures  intinite ; 

Where  heat  kill's  nut  the  cold,  nor  cold  expels  the  heat ; 
The  calms  too  mildly  small,  nor  winds  too  roughly  great ; 
Nor  night  doth  hinder  day,  nor  day  t^ie  night  doth  wrung ; 
The  summer  not  too  short,  the  winter  nut  too  lung. 

•  »•••• 

Go,  thou,  Wfore  me  still  thy  circling  shores  about. 

And  in  tliis  wandering  maze  help  to  eundnet  me  out ; 
Dire<-t  my  course  so  right,  as  with  thy  hand  to  shew. 
Which  way  thy  forests  range,  which  way  thy  rivers  How,— 
Wise  genius,  by  thy  help,  that  so  may  1  descry 
How  tny  fair  mountains  stand,  and  how  thy  valleys  lie.” 

The  poem  is,  in  fact,  thoroughly  national. 
In  thirty  books  the  author  describes,  always 
with  the  best  feeliti",  ns  well  the  natural  sce¬ 
nery,  as  the  historical  nssociiitious,  and  the 
ancient  monuments  of  all  the  English  and 
Welch  counties.  The  following  description  of 
the  union  of  the  Isis  and  Thame,  w  hich  toge¬ 
ther  make  the  Thames,  affords  a  pleasing  in¬ 
stance  of  the  poet’s  skill : — 

“Ye  daughters  of  the  hills,  come  down  from  every  aide, 
And  due  attendance  give  upon  the  lovely  bride : 

Go,  strew  the  path  with  flowers  by  whicn  she  is  to  pass ; 
For  be  ye  thus  assured  in  Albion  never  was 
A  lieauty  yet  like  hers  :  where  have  you  ever  seen 
8o  absolute  a  nyiiinh  in  all  things  fur  a  ipieen  ! 

Give  instantly  in  charge,  the  day  1k‘  n'ornl  ruus  fair. 

That  no  disordered  blast  attempt  her  braideil  hair. 

Go  see  her  state  prepared,  and  every  thing  lie  lit. 

The  bride-ehamlier  adorned  with  an  beseeming  it. 

Anil  for  her  princely  groom,  who  ever  yet  eould  name 

A  flood  that  IS  so  tit  fur  Isis  as  the  Thame  1 

Ye  both  so  lovely  are,  that  knowledge  scarce  can  tell. 

For  feature  whether  he,  or  beauty  she  excel : 

Betwixt  your  beauteous  selves  you  shall  liivet  a  son. 

That  when  your  lives  shall  end,  in  him  shaft  be  begun. 
The  pleasant  Surryan  shores  shall  in  that  flood  delight, 
And  Kent  esteem  herself  must  happy  in  his  siglit. 

Tlie  shire  that  laindun  loves  shall  only  him  prefer, 

And  give  full  many  a  gift  to  hold  him  near  to  her. 

The  &-held,  the  goiMlly  Meuse,  the  rich  and  vinj  Rhine, 
Shall  come  to  meet  the  Thames  in  Neptune's  watery 
plain ; 

And  all  the  Belgian  streams,  and  neighliouring  floods  of 
Gaul, 

Of  him  shall  stand  in  awe,  hts  tributaries  all. 

#••••• 

Sot  out  with  all  this  pomp,  when  this  imperial  stream 
Himself  establisht  sees  amidst  his  watery  realm. 

His  much-lov'd  Henley  leaves,  and  prondlv  doth  pursue 
His  wood-ny  mph,  Wiridsor’s  seat,  her  loveiy  site  to  view. 
Whose  most  delightful  fare,  when  once  the  river  sees. 
Which  shews  herself  attir'd  in  tall  and  stately  trees. 

He  in  such  earnest  love  with  amorous  gestures  wooes. 
That,  looking  still  at  her,  his  way  was  like  to  lose ; 

And,  wand'ring  in  and  out,  so  w  ildly  seems  to  go. 

As  headlong  he  into  her  lap  would  tlirow. 

Him  with  the  like  dwire  the  forest  doth  embr-ace. 

And  with  her  presence  strives  her  Thames  as  much  to 
pace. 

No  forest  of  them  all  so  lit  as  she  doth  stand. 

When  princes  for  their  siwrts  her  pleasures  will  com¬ 
mand; 


No  wood-nymph  as  herself  such  troops  hath  ever  seen,  I 
Nor  can  such  quarries  boast  as  have  in  Windsor  been  ; 
Nor  any  ever  hod  so  many  solemn  days, 

8o  brave  assemblies  viewed,  nor  took'so  rich  assays. 
Then  hand  in  hand  her  Thames  the  forest  softly  brings 
To  that  supremest  place  of  the  great  English  kings. 

The  Garter’s  royal  seal,  from  him  who  did  advance 
That  princely  order  first,  our  first  that  conquer’d  France ; 
The  temple  of  St.  George,  whereas  his  honoured  knights 
Upon  his  halloweii  day  observe  their  ancient  rites : 

W  here  Eton  is  at  hand  to  nurse  that  learned  brood. 

To  keep  the  M  uses  still  near  to  this  princely  flood ; 

I'liat  nothing  there  may  want  to  beautify  that  seat 
With  every  pleasure  stor’d” - 

We  sliall  give  one  more  instance  of  the 
poetic  and  pious  mind  finding  cause  of  thank¬ 
fulness  in  every  one  of  nature’s  varieties.  Many 
jioets  have  sung  of  hills  and  rivers,  but  we 
know  not  where  “  the  goodly  plain”  has  been 
more  pleasingly  celebrated. 

“  The  deadly  screech-owl  sits  in  gloomy  covert  hid. 
Whereas  the  smoolh-brow’d  plain  as  liberally  doth  bid 
The  lark  to  leave  her  boa-’r,  and  on  her  trembling  wing 
In  climbing  up  tow  ’rds  heaven  her  high-pitcht  hymns  to 
sing 

Unto  the  springing  day  ;  where  ’gainst  the  sun’s  arise 
The  early  dawning  strews  the  gooilly  eastern  skies 
With  roses  every  where-,  who  scarcely  lifts  his  head 
To  view  this  upper  world,  but  he  his  beams  doth  spread 
I'pon  the  gomlly  plains ;  yet  at  his  noonsted’s  height 
Doth  scarcely  pierce  the  brake  with  his  far-shooting 
sight. 

The  gentle  shepherds  here  survey  the  gentle  sheep  ; 
Amongst  the  bushy  woods  luxurious  satyrs  keep. 

To  these  brave  sports  of  field  who  with  desire  is  won 
To  see  his  greyhound  course,  his  horse  (in  diet)  run. 

His  deep-mouthed  hound  to  hunt,  his  long-w  inged  hawk 
to  fly, — 

To  these  most  noble  sports  his  mind  who  doth  ajiply, 
Resorts  unto  the  plains.  And  not  a  foughten  field. 
Where  kingdoms'  rights  have  lain  upon  the  siicar  and 
shield. 

Hut ^jains  have  beim  the  place;  and  all  those  trophies 

That  ancient  times  have  reared  to  noble  memory ; 

As  Sloneudge,  that  to  tell  the  British  princes  slain 
By  those  false  Saxons’  fraud,  here  ever  shall  remain. 

It  was  u|Km  the  plain  of  Mamre  (to  the  fame 
Of  me  and  all  our  kind)  whereas  the  angels  came 
To  Abraham  in  his  tent,  and  there  with  him  did  feed ; 

To  Sarah  his  dear  wife  then  promising  the  seed 
By  whom  all  nations  should  so  honour’d  be ; 

III  which  the  Son  of  God  they  in  the  flesh  should  see. 
But,  forests,  to  your  plague  there  soon  will  come  an  age. 
In  which  all  damned  sins  most  vehemently  shall  rage. 

An  age !  w  hat  have  I  said  I  nay,  ages  there  shall  rise, 

8i)  sensele.ss  of  the  good  of  their  p  isterities. 

That  of  your  greatest  groves  they  scarce  shall  leave  a  tree 
By  which  the  harmless  deer  may  after  shelter’d  be. 
Their  luxury  and  pride  but  only  to  maintain, 

.And  for  your  long  excess  shall 'turn  ye  ail  to  pain.” 

We  have  said  that  the  jioet  must  be  essen¬ 
tially  a  pood  mail,  one  who  delipbts  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  best  feature  in  every  tliinp.  Accord- 
iiigly,  one  whole  book  of  the  Polyolbion  is 
devoted  to  celebrating  the  names  of  our  early 
British  and  Saxon  saints  and  worthies.  Hear, 
in  Cornwall,  how  charitably  the  poet  speaks 
of  the  failings  of  good  men  : 

“  Ib'fore  thou  further  pass,  and  leave  this  setting  shore. 
Whose  towns  unto  the  saints  that  lived  here  of  yore 
(Their  fastings,  works,  and  pray'rs  remainiag  to  our 
shames) 

Were  rear’d,  and  justly  calleil  by  their  peculiar  names. 
The  builders  honour  still ;  this  due  and  let  them  have. 

As  deign  to  drop  a  tear  upon  each  holy  grave ; 

Whose  charity  and  zeal  instead  of  know  leilge  stood ; 
For  surely  in  themselves  they  were  right  siiuplv  good. 
If  eveilulous  o’er  much,  thereby  they  offended  Heaven, 
In  their  devout  intents  yet  be  their  sins  forgiven.” 

And  again : 
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“  I  sing  of  sninU,— *nd  ^et  tnjr  song  shall  not  be  fraught 
With  miracles  by  them  but  feigned  to  be  wrought ; 

That  they  which  did  their  lires  so  ]»lpably  belie  I 

To  times  hare  much  impeach’d  their  holiness  thereby ;  ' 
Though  fools,  I  say,  on  them  such  poor  im|M>stures  lay. 
Hare  scandal’d  them  to  ours,  far  fuulisher  than  they. 
Which  think  they  hare  by  this  so  great  advantage  got, 
'Their  venerable  names  (torn  r&emury  to  blot,— 

Which  truth  can  ne’er  permit  ” - 

The  passage  which  follows  is  conceived  in  I 
the  same  spirit  of  enlarged  wisdom  : 

"  Here  then  I  cannot  choose  but  bitterly  exclaim  i 

Against  those  fools  that  all  antiquity  defame,  I 

Bmause  they  have  found  out  some  credulous  ages  laid 
Slight  fictions  with  the  truth,  whilst  truth  on  rumour  I 
staid. 

And  that  one  forward  time,  perceiving  the  neglect 
A  former  of  her  had,  to  purchase  her  resjiect, 

W ith  toys  then  trimm’d  her  up,  the  drowsy  world  t’  allure,  ; 
And  lent  her  what  it  thought  might  appetite  procure 
To  man,  whose  mind  doth  still  variety  pursue ; 

And,  therefore,  to  those  things  whose  grounds  were  very  > 
true. 

Though  naked  yet  and  bare,  not  lia\ing  to  content 
The  wayward  curious  ear,  gave  fietivc  ornament. 

And  fitter  thought  the  truth  they  should  in  qu(‘stion  call,  i 
Tlian,  coldly  sjiaring  that,  the  truth  should  go  and  all.  . 
And  surely  I  suppose,  that  which  this  frowud  time 
Doth  scandalise  her  with,  to  be  her  heinous  crime,  1 
That  her  most  preserved ;  for  still  where  wit  hath  found 
A  thing  most  clearlv  true,  it  made  that  fiction’s  ground ; 
Which  she  supposed  might  give  sure  colour  to  them  both,  i 
From  which,  as  from  aroot,  this  wonder’d  error  grow’th : 
At  which  our  critics  gird,  whosejudgments  are  so  strict.  | 
And  he  the  bravest  man  who  most  can  contradict  ' 

lliat  which  decrepit  age,  which  forced  is  to  lean  i 

Upon  tradition,  tells ;  esteeming  it  so  meau 
As  they  it  quite  reject,  and  for  some  trifling  thing 
't^ich  time  hath  pinn'd  to  truth,  they  all  away  will  fling. 
These  men  fur  all  the  world  like  our  precisians  be. 

Who.  for  some  cross  or  saint  they  in  the  windows  see. 
Will  pluck  down  all  the  church, — soul-blinded  sots  that 
creep  ' 

In  dirt,  and  never  saw  the  wonders  of  the  deep."  j 

Over  the  ruins  of  Glastonbury  Abbey,  the 
foundation  of  which  was  jiopularly  ascribed 
to  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  the  ]>oet  thus  touch-  I 
ingly  moralises : 

“  O  three-times  famous  isle,  where  is  that  place  that  might 
Be  with  thyself  compar’d  for  glory  and  aelight. 

Whilst  Glastonbury  stood!  exallml  to  that  iiride 
Whose  monastery  seem’d  all  others  to  deride.  I 

Oh  who  thy  ruin  sees,  whom  w  onder  doth  not  fill 
With  our  great  fathers’  pomp,  devotion,  and  their  skill  1 
Thou  more  than  mortal  power  (this  Judgment  rightly  . 
weighed) 

’Then  present  to  assist,  at  that  foundation  laid ; 

On  whom  for  this  sad  waste  should  justice  lay  the  crime  1  ' 
Is  there  a  power  in  fate,  or  doth  it  y  iekl  to  time ! 

Or  w  as  their  error  such,  that  thou  cuuMst  not  protect 
Those  buildings  w  liich  thy  hand  did  with  their  zeal  erect ! 
To  whom  didst  thou  commit  that  monument  to  keeii, 
'That  suflereth  with  the  dead  their  menio^  to  sleep  t 
When  not  great  Arthur’s  tomb  nor  holy  Joseph’s  grave  | 
From  sacrilege  had  power  their  sacred  bones  to  save ; 
Whid  1  did  so  many  kinn  do  honour  to  that  place. 

For  avarice  at  last  so  vildy  to  deface !’’ 

Nor  was  be  blind  to  the  sins  of  luxury  and 
self-indulgence,  which  were  growing  up  in  his 
own  day. 

"  Our  gold  goes  out  so  fast,  fur  foolish  foreign  things, 
Wni^i  upstart  gentry  still  into  our  country  brings  ; 

Who  their  insatiate  pride  seek  chiefly  to  maintain 
Bv  that  which  only  serves  to  uses  vile  and  vain : 

W'hich  our  plain  fathers  erst  would  hare  accounted  sin,  • 
Before  the  costly  coach  and  silken  stuck  came  in ; 

Before  that  Indian  weed'  so  strongly  was  embrac’d. 
Wherein  such  mighty  sums  we  prodigally  waste.’’ 

We  will  conclude  our  extracts  with  the 
praises  of  Kent.  _  j 

>  The  tobacco-plaat  had  lately  been  intruduced  from  1 
America.  I 


**  Oh,  noble  Kent,  quoth  he,  this  praise  doth  thee  belong, 
'The  hard’st  to  be  contruU'd,  tt;’  impatientest  of  wrong ; 
Who,  when  the  Norman  firi  i  witn  pride  and  horror 
sway’d. 

Threw  off  the  servile  yoke  upon  the  English  laid ; 

And  w'ith  a  high  resolve  must  bravely  didst  restore 
That  liberty,  so  lung  by  thee  eiuoy  ea  before. 

Not  suff’ring  foreign  laws'  should  thy  free  customs  bind. 
Then  only  shew’dst  thyself  of  the  ancient  Saxon  kind. 
Of  all  the  English  shires  be  thou  suniamed  the  tree. 
And  foremost  ever  plac’d  when  they  shall  reck’ned  be ; 
And  let  this  town,  which  chief  of  thy  rich  country  is, 

Uf  all  the  British  sees  he  still  metropolis." 


We  hope  that  our  readers  will  take  as  much 
delight  as  we  have  done  in  these  extracts  from 
old  Michael  Drayton.  They  are  replete  with 
good  old  Englisli  sentiment;  and  they  seem 
to  us  to  exemplify  several  of  the  primary  uses 
of  poetry.  Drayton  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.  He  was  the  author 
of  various  other  poems,  chiefly  illustrative  of 
the  national  history.  Tlie  one  from  which  we 
have  quoted,  however,  is  decidedly  his  best 
performance,  and  deserves  far  more  attention 
than  it  has  received.  The  title  Polyolbitm 
signifies“much  happy;”inallusionto  the  mani¬ 
fold  blessings  enjoyed  by  our  native  land. 


DEBT!  ITS  PEIUL,  PAINS,  AND 
PENALTIES.* 

With  regard  to  permanent  and  continued  debts, 
these  are  the  destruction  of  property,  and  gene¬ 
rally  of  peace  of  mind.  These  break  down,  as  it 
were,  the  blade  of  corn  in  the  field,  before  it  is 
grown  up ;  these,  like  the  caterpillar  and  the  moth, 
fret  away  a  man's  substance,  however  firm  and 
sound  it  may  have  been  at  first.  These  come, 
when  men  borrow  money  or  purchase  goods  with¬ 
out  a  reasonable  prospect  of  the  means  of  payment 
within  a  given  time ;  and  these  luinous  courses 
usually  arise  from  a  habit  of  consulting  the  present 
taste  or  appetite ;  or  from  a  foolish  desire  of  pos¬ 
sessing  articles  not  so  much  of  use  as  ornament ; 
or  from  a  vain  emulation  in  domestic  display ;  or 
from  some  Iimentablc  indiscretion,  either  in  the 
management  of  resources  in  hand,  or  in  the  cove¬ 
tous  pursuit  of  more  than  is  needful.  These  are 
the  sad,  increasing,  consuming  debts,  which  injure 
character  and  credit ;  and,  alas !  in  too  many  in¬ 
stances,  gradually  undermine  the  moral  principle. 
Then  roust  some  ancient  estate,  or  valued  go^s, 
which  have  been  long  in  a  family,  be  sold  or 
pawned ;  then  must  best  and  dearest  friends  and 
relatives  be  applied  to,  who  are  themselves,  perhaps, 
but  little  able,  by  their  own  efforts  and  from  their 
own  stores,  even  at  a  cruel  sacrifice,  to  reduce  the 
evil.  Then  do  the  usurers,  whose  traflic  is  de- 
nonuiiced  in  holy  Scripture  as  oppressive  and  un¬ 
just,  fall,  like  the  insatiable  daughters  of  the  horse¬ 
leech  (Prov.  XXX.  15),  upon  the  unhappy  borrower; 
and  then  is  he  visited  with  affliction,  which  absorbs 
his  thoughts  and  time,  precludes  better  studies  and 
meditations,  leaving  no  opportunities  for  repentance 

■  Several  special  customs  still  prevail  in  Kent  to  the  su- 
{lersiHling  of  the  statute-law  uf  the  realm.  Of  this  nature 
IS  gavelkuiil,  by  which  all  the  males  in  a  family  inherit 
equally. 

>  The  title  of  a  little  two-rienny  book  just  put  forth  by 
tlie  Societv  fur  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  It  is  well 
suited  to  these  days  ol  »howy  extravagance,  aod  should  be 
widely  distributed. 
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and  prayer,  and  aubstituting  gall  and  wormwood 
for  that  “  continual  fea«t”  (Prov.  xr.  15),  a  cheer¬ 
ful  heart. 

It  ia  aaid  that  Auguatua  Csaar,  hearing  of  one 
who  died  greatly  in  debt,  expreised  a  wish  to  buy 
the  bed  upon  which  a  man  ao  much  embarrassed  in 
bit  circumstances  could  sleep. 

Burton,  in  hit  Anatomy  of  Melaneholy,  speaking 
of  these  prodigal  fools,  as  he  calls  them,  says : 
"  When  they  have  indiscreetly  impoverished  them- 
aelvea,  mortgaged  their  wits  together  with  their 
lands,  and  entombed  their  ancestors’  fair  posses¬ 
sions  in  their  bowels,  they  may  lead  the  rest  of 
tlieir  days  in  prison,  as  many  times  they  do,  and 
repent  at  leisure,  and  when  all  is  gone  begin  to 
be  thrifty ;  but  'tis  then  too  late  to  look  about : 
their  end  is  misery,  sorrow,  shame,  and  discontent. 
The  civilians  of  old^  set  guardians  over  such  brain¬ 
sick  prodigals,  as  they  did  over  madmen,  to  mode¬ 
rate  their  expenses,  that  they  should  not  so  loosely 
consume  their  fortunes,  to  the  utter  undoing  of 
their  families.” 

In  reckoning  luxury  and  self-indulgence  among 
the  causes  of  melancholy,  and  eventually  of  ruin, 
this  author  has  the  following  powerful  passage  : — 
“  Many  men  have  made  shipwreck  of  their  for¬ 
tunes,  and  go  like  rogues  and  beggars,  having 
turned  all  their  substance  into  aiirum  potabile,  that 
otherwise  might  have  lived  in  good  worship  and 
happy  estate ;  and,  for  a  few  hours’  pleasure  (for 
their  Hilary  term’s  but  short)  or  free  madness,  as 
Seneca  calls  it,  purchase  unto  themselves  eternal 
tediousness  and  trouble.”^ 

An  old  proverb  says,  “  He  that  goes  a  borrowing 
goes  a  sorrowing.” 

Thomas  Sackville,  the  first  Lord  Buckhurst  and 
earl  of  Dorset,  a  statesman  and  poet,  having  wasted 
his  fortune,  was  so  shocked  at  being  detained  for 
some  time  in  a  waiting-room  at  the  house  of  a 
citizen  to  whom  he  went  for  the  purpose  of  bor¬ 
rowing  money,  that  he  resolved  from  that  time 
to  become  economical ;  and  thus  he  retrieved  his 
estate,  which  might  else  have  been  kept  out  of  his 
hands  as  long  as  he  lived.  In  the  interval  during 
which  he  was  expecting  a  summons  to  the  rich 
man’s  presence,  he  had  probably  contrasted  his 
own  dependent  condition  with  the  comfort  and 
influence  enjoyed  by  one  who  was  his  inferior  in 
rank  and  talents;  and  the  busy  scene  around  him 
had  suggested  some  wholesome  self-reproach  on 
idleness  and  improvidence,  and  on  those  many 
needless  wants  of  his,  which  his  inherited  wealth 
had  been  unable  to  satisfy.  Having  turned  his 
sorrow  and  dejection  of  mind  to  a  good  account,  he 
was  afterwards  received  into  the  favour  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  employed  by  her  in  many  important 
afiairs. 

It  is  the  part  of  a  wise  and  a  good  man  to  keep 
his  mind  free  from  the  injurious  eflects  which  an 
unsettled  state  of  finances  almost  invariably  pro¬ 
duces,  and  to  prevent  his  worldly  concerns  from 
falling  into  that  confusion  from  which  no  one  but 
himself  can  clear  them.  ”  Set  thine  house  in  order  ; 
for  thou  shalt  die,  and  not  live”  (2  King^  xx.  I), 
is  a  direction  which  may,  in  all  cases,  be  applied 
literally.  He  who  neglects  it  can  never  know  the 
difficulties  which  his  negligence  or  idle  habits  may 
occasion  to  those  who  come  after  him.  What  fa¬ 


mily  disputes,  what  enmities,  what  disappointment 
t  and  distress,  what  unnecessary  expense  and  trouble, 

'  are  to  be  traced  to  this  cause,  as  well  as  to  extra- 
’  vagance  in  general  I  Such  expense  and  trouble 
I  may  well  be  called  unnecessary;  because  a  few 
hours  of  prudent  consideration,  and  patient  perse- 
I  vering  industry,  would  often  save  as  many  months, 

I  or  perhaps  years,  of  anxiety  to  survivors.  We 
<  have  no  right  to  tax  persons  in  this  way.  It  is  a 
departure  from  the  rule  of  doing  to  others  as  we 
:  would  have  them  do  to  us.  Let  our  bills,  therefore, 

!  be  punctually  paid ;  and  the  receipts  for  them  be 
'  carefully  preserved.  Let  there  be  a  faithful  list 
^  kept  of  our  debtors  and  creditors ;  and  a  general 
'  account  and  estimate  made  of  our  property.  Let 
I  a  statement  be  drawn  out  from  year  to  year,  of  our 
'  whole  income  and  whole  expenditure.  Let  our 
title-deeds  and  other  securities,  if  we  have  any,  be 
in  their  proper  places.  Let  all  engagements  which 
we  are  bound,  either  in  conscience  or  by  law,  to 
perform,  by  ourselves  or  our  representatives,  be 
detailed  in  writing. 

When  Archbishop  Cranmer  perceived  the  storm 
coming  on,  which  afterwards  fell  upon  the  Church 
and  himself,  in  Queen  Mary’s  days,  he  gave  express 
orders  for  the  payment  of  all  his  debts  ;  and  when 
this  was  dune,  he  felt  a  burden  removed  from  him, 

^  and  experienced  in  its  place  a  comfort  and  satis¬ 
faction  to  which  he  would  otherwise  have  been  a 
'  stranger ;  and  having  arranged  his  affairs  with  men, 

I  he  was  enabled  to  devote  himself  more  heartily  to 
;  God. 

This  instance  should  teach  us  all  to  remain  as 
free  as  possible  from  the  bonds  of  debt  to  men, 

‘  that  we  may,  without  painful  reservation  and  self- 
!  reproach,  perform  aright  our  several  religious  du- 
'  ties,  which  are  liable  to  be  interrupted,  if  not  en¬ 
tirely  suspended,  by  inordinate  and  anxious  cares. 

Our  Lord  compares  the  ground  overrun  with 
thorns,  which  brings  forth  no  fruit  to  perfection 
(.Matt.  xiii.  22),  to  the  heart  choked  with  worldly 
cares ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  as  thorns 
and  briars  choke  the  seed  cast  into  the  ground,  the 
reflections  constantly  arising  to  the  mind  of  a  man 
immersed  in  debt  naturally  hinder  the  operation  of 
.  the  word  of  God.  And  this  they  do  not  only  by 
diverting  the  mind  from  religious  contemplations, 
but  by  setting  it  against  them — so  contrary  are  all 
anxious  cares  about  money  to  the  eternal  interests 
of  the  soul.  The  being  thus  ”  careful  and  troubled 
about  many  things,”  is  too  apt  to  make  us  forget 
that  “one  thing  is  needful,”  and  to  prevent  our 
choosing  that  “  good  part  which  shall  not  be  taken 
away”  from  us  (Luke  x.  41,  42). 

.\nd  here  it  may  be  right  to  observe,  that  the 
!  indulgence  of  covetousness  is  at  least  as  serious  a 
i  disturber  of  mental  peace  and  religious  reflection, 
as  improvidence  can  ever  be.  The  mountains  out 
1  of  which  men  dig  the  precious  metals  are  said  to 
I  be  the  most  barren  and  unfruitful.  So  there  is  no 
I  soul  more  devoid  of  divine  grace  than  that  which 
is  eaten  up  with  the  love  of  worldly  gain.  Thus, 

'  reader,  we  would  warn  you  of  the  danger  of  lean¬ 
ing,  in  your  abhorrence  of  debt,  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  of  advancing  towards  another  preci¬ 
pice,  by  being  guilty  of  the  sin  of  covetousness, 

'  which  is  condemned  in  holy  Scripture  as  idolatry 
I  (Col.  iii.  5). 

I  Let  this  be  understood.  It  is  not  the  sin  of 


*  Justinian, 


» Part  L  sect.  9. 
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covetousness  to  obtain  things  which  God  has  pro¬ 
vided  as  his  good  gifts  to  man.  It  is  not  sin  to 
labour  to  the  utmost  for  our  maintenance,  or  to  do 
all  in  our  power  that  we  may  promote  the  welfare 
of  our  families,  charitably  aid  the  young  upon  their 
way.  and  return,  if  required,  to  our  parents,  the 
benefits  which  they  bestowed  upon  us  in  our  in¬ 
fancy.  To  rise  up  early,  and  to  beg  the  blessing 
of  the  Lord  upon  the  occupations  of  the  day  ;  and, 
when  we  take  rest,  to  thank  God  that  he  has  pro¬ 
spered  our  undertaking,  and  upheld  us  in  our  toil ; 
that  he  has  provided  for  those  who  cry  unto  us ; 
that  sin,  and  misery,  and  loss,  have  been  merci¬ 
fully  shut  out  from  our  dwellings  ;  that  we  are  come 
again  to  our  hed,  and  so  much  nearer  to  our  grave, 
in  peace  with  ourselves,  and  in  peace,  through 
Christ,  with  our  Father,  who  is  in  heaven  : — there 
is  no  stain  of  greediness  in  this.  This  course  is  a 
Christian  course,  such  as  shall  receive  a  blessing 
from  the  Lord.  This  is  the  honest  and  religious 
temper,  both  of  the  poor  and  of  the  rich.  This  is 
the  character  of  the  good  man,  described  by  the 
Psalmist,  of  whom  it  is  said,  according  to  the  me¬ 
trical  version : — 

“  Yet  what  his  charity  impairs, 
lie  saves  by  prudence  in  affairs"  (Ps.  exit  5). 


I  “  I  continue  to  incur  debt,”  says  one,  ”  that  my 

I'  trade  may  increase.  It  is  bold  dealing  that  brings 

I  I  in  great  returns."  But  surely  any  speculation  above 

a  man’s  ability  is  at  the  best  precarious.  “  It  is," 

|i  as  Lord  Bacon  said  of  hope,  “a  good  breakfast,  but 

I  *  a  bad  supper."  In  debt,  which  is  continued  by 

means  of  money  taken  up  at  interest,  there  is  cer¬ 
tainty  of  loss ;  but  in  great  trading,  beyond  the 
power  of  making  a  speedy  adjustment,  there  is  no 
certainty  of  gain,  nor  assurance  of  God’s  blessing. 
i  'When  men  undertake  too  much,  and  will  be  rich  in 

haste,  they  act  against  the  precept  of  Solomon,  who 
I  teaches  us  that  “  an  inheritance  may  be  gotten  has- 

,  tily  at  the  beginning,  but  the  end  thereof  shall  not 

I  be  blessed"  (Prov.  xx.  21);  while  “  he  that  maketh 

j  haste  to  be  rich  shall  not  be  innocent"  (Prov.  xxviii. 

I  20).  It  seems  a  kind  of  madness  in  any  one  who 

has  a  competence,  or  is  exercising  with  fair  success 
i  any  business  or  profession,  to  hazard  all  in  pursuit 

(  of  some  new  scheme,  which,  however  promising,  may 

fail,  and  involve  himself  and  others  in  ruin.  And  yet, 
j  how  many  are  the  victims  of  this  folly  I  How  many 

{  instances  in  our  own  country  do  the  records  of  the 

1^  years  17‘20and  1825  supply!  Inthe  furmeryear  was 

[j  projected  the  memorableSouth-sea  trading-scheme, 

W  from  which  immense  advantages  were  expected, 

’  hut  which  in  a  few  months  burst  like  a  bubble, 

when  numerous  families,  who  had  been  living  in 
comfort  and  even  splendour,  were  brought  to  dis- 
tress  and  misery.  In  the  latter  year,  a  spirit  of 
'  hazardous  adventure  prevailed ;  and  new  projects 

I'  were  almost  daily  formed,  to  the  ipjury  of  thou- 

;! '  sands. 

''•t  Another  attributes  his  debts  to  what  he  styles  the 

necessary  expenses  of  housekeeping,  and  main- 
'  i'i  taining  himself  according  to  his  rank  and  station, — 

i|{  not  omitting,  perhaps,  the  luxurious  and  ornamen- 

tal  parts  of  an  establishment,  in  which  nothing  but 
i:!  what  is  requisite  ought,  under  his  circumstances, 

i',  in  fairness  to  be  allowed.  His,  then,  is  a  mere 

I :  frivolous  pretence.  Let  him  contemplate  the  beau¬ 

tiful  representation  given  by  the  poet  Goldsmith 
of  the  village  pastor  who  on  small  means  not  only 


to 


maintained  his  independence,  but  performed  many 
acts  of  hospitality  and  beneficence. 

••  A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear. 

And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year." 

We  know  the  obligation  upon  us,  conveyed  in 
language  familiar  to  us  from  our  youth  up,  to  "  do 
our  duty  in  that  state  of  life  unto  which  it  shall 
please  God  to  call  us."  Now,  if  God  limits  us  in 
point  of  means,  shall  we  not  limit  ourselves  in 
matters  of  expenditure  f  Ought  we  not,  according 
to  the  homely  but  expressive  proverb,  to  “  cut  our 
coat  according  to  our  cloth?’’  Or  are  other  per¬ 
sons,  as  men  in  business,  who  furnish  goods  for 
which  we  cannot  pay,  or  relations  who  reluctantly 
bear  theUiurden  in  our  behalf,  to  make  our  income 
double  or  treble  what  it  really  is  ? 

In  Knox’s  Ettays  is  a  paper  “  On  the  guilt  of 
incurring  debts.”  Having  touched  on  the  folly  of 
tradesmen  in  giving  unlimited  credit, — and  great 
folly,  or  something  worse,  it  undoubtedly  is, — the 
author  strongly  censures  the  unfeeling  and  disho¬ 
nourable  man  who  abuses  their  confidence.  **  Who," 
says  he,  “  but  must  feel  indignation,  when  be  sees  a 
person  in  high  life,  as  it  is  called,  eating  a  joint  of 
meat  of  some  poor  tradesman,  whose  children  are, 
at  the  same  moment,  begging  of  their  parent  a 
morsel  of  bread  ?’’  He  then  describes  the  case  of 
some  reckless,  unprincipled  man,  enjoying  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  plentiful  table,  which  has  been 
supplied  gratis  from  the  shop  of  one  who  has  a 
family  dependent  on  him  for  support. 

Well  may  Plutarch  speak  of  the  "  vice  of  being 
in  deht.’’_  Frugality  is  put  by  Cicero  in  opposition 
to  wickedness, — as  if  he  thought  it  impossible  for 
the  improvident  and  careless  to  be  otherwise  than 
bad. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.' 

I  WRITE  to  you  now  on  the  Church,  which  I 
define  to  be,  a  body  of  men  joined  and  united 
together  by  the  profession  of  one  and  the  same 
Christian  faith,  and  by  the  communion  of  one 
and  the  same  sacraments,  under  the  government 
of  legitimate  pastors,  whose  Head  is  Christ;  and 
which  is  styled  by  our  Lord  sometimes  “  the  body 
of  Christ"  (Ephes.  i.  22,  2-3),  and  sometimes 
"  the  temple  of  God"  (Ephes.  ii.  21).  As  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  Church,  by  his  doctrine  and  his  sa¬ 
craments,  thus  I  say,  to  ingraft  men  into  the 
body  of  his  Church  (Matt.  x.  7,  8;  xviii.  19; 
Mark  xvi.  15,  10,  20).  First  proposition — Christ 
has  instituted  a  Church.  Argument  1.  Produced 
from  the  words  and  deeds  of  Christ,  as  also  by 
his  institutions.  1.  He  speaks  of  her  sometimes 
in  most  decisive  and  plain  terms,  and  sometimes 
in  a  figurative  style.  Texts:  Matt,  xviii.  17, 
"Tell  it  unto  the  Church;  but  if  he  neglect  to 
hear  the  Church.”  John  x.  10,  “  And  there  shall 
be  one  fold,  and  one  Shepherd.”  He  speaks  of 
his  Church  sometimes  in  his  parables  — as  in 
Matt.  xiii.  19,  34.  In  which  parables,  one  ob¬ 
serves  that  he  speaks  of  the  conjunction  of  num¬ 
bers  fur  one  common  end.  II.  With  these  words 
of  Christ,  his  actions,  arrangements,  the  ordi¬ 
nances  introduced  by  him,  clearly  coincide;  for, 

'  The  above  is  the  substance  of  a  letter  lately  addressed 
by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Wolff  to  bis  dissenting  parishioners. 
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in  order  to  establish  such  a  Church — to  propagate, 
extend,  and  to  give  her  stability — he  taught  and 
performed  miracles,  chose  seventy  disciples  and 
twelve  apostles — as  you  may  perceive  in  Matt.  x. 
1-42;  Luke  ix.  1,  0;  x.  1-10;  vi.  13.  111.  For 

this  purpose,  also,  he  instituted  external  rites,  as — 
1.  Baptism:  John  iii.  3;  Matt,  xxviii.  19;  Mark 
xvi.  16.  2.  The  holy  eucharist :  John  vi.  63; 

Matt.  xxvi.  26-28;  Mark  xiv.  22-26;  1  Cor.  xi. 
23,  34.  3.  Absolution:  Matt.  xvi.  18,  19;  xviii. 
18;  John  xx.  21,  23.  In  short,  in  order  to  esta¬ 
blish,  propagate,  and  perpetuate  a  Church,  our 
Lord  instituted  the  sacraments,  sent  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  sent  forth  the  apostles  with  full  power 
— bestowed  upon  them  the  gift  of  miracles — in 
Older  that  they  might  be  able,  and  be  entitled,  to 
enlighten  the  world.  Argument  II.  That  Christ 
actually  established  such  a  Church  appears  clear 
from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles — from  their  testi¬ 
monies,  from  their  whole  career,  their  pursuits, — 
from  all  the  occurrences  during  their  lifetime; — 
the  Church  was  governed  by  them — persecuted  by 
the  Jews  and  by  the  Gentiles;  and,  in  spite  of  all, 
was  yet  increasing  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
I  refer  you  again,  for  every  assertion  in  this  second 
argument,  to  the  following  texts :  Acts  ii.  42,  to 
the  end;  Acts  iv.  23,  to  the  end;  x.  22,  to  the 
end;  Ephes.  i.  22,  23;  iii.  21 ;  v.  23,  21.  Argu¬ 
ment  III.  Farther,  just  as  the  fulhiment  of  many 
prophecies  contained  in  holy  writ  may  be  sub¬ 
stantiated  by  historical  facts — antfthis  is  the  only 
way  by  which  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  can  be 
substantiated — so  the  actual  existence  of  the  Church 
from  the  beginning  may  be  subst.antiated  by  histo¬ 
rical  records.  The  Church  is  described  as  a  body 
distinct  from  tbe  Jewish  synagogue  (Acts  ii.  42, 
47;  viii.  13).  The  history  of  the  heretics  who 
separated  from  the  Church  proves  the  existence 
of  such  a  body.  That  the  apostles  received  the 
Gentiles  without  imposing  on  them  the  ceremony 
of  circumcision,  is  a  suflicieiit  evidence  that  the 
Church  existed  as  a  body  distinct  from  the  Jewish 
synagogue.  My  dear  friends,  our  blessed  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  himself  most  graciously  condescended 
to  make  his  actual  bodily  appearance  on  earth,  in 
order  to  enlighten  us  by  his  doctrines,  to  strengthen 
us  by  his  example ;  in  order  to  join  us  to  himself ; 
in  order  to  call  into  actual  existence  an  united 
body  of  individuals  who  were  to  lay  aside  their 
individuality;  in  order  to  enlighten  the  world  as 
an  united  body  by  their  life  and  conversation. 
Jesus  Christ  by  his  actual  appearance  upon  earth 
became  “  the  light  of  the  world ;”  and  therefore, 
he  called  on  his  body — the  Church — by  her  actual 
appearance — distinct  from  the  world, — to  be,  like 
himself, — as  the  visible  members  of  his  body, — 
“  the  light  of  the  world  :” — “  to  be  that  city  set  on 
a  hill”  (Matt.  v.  14).  One  word  more  on  this 
subject.  The  dispersion  of  men  was  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  fall — the  consequence  of  sin.  The 
reunion  of  men  is  the  consequence  of  redemption. 
He  that  leaves  the  Church  from  fear  of  loosing  the 
independence  of  his  individuality,  may,  for  the 
same  reason,  leave  the  circle  of  his  own  family, 
and  separate  from  the  interests  of  the  country 
which  gave  him  birth,  and  from  every  other  cor¬ 
poration  of  men  essential  in  society. 


THE  MAN  OF  ROSS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Englithman’t  Magazine. 

Sir, — I  have  been  whiling  away  a  long  evening 
by  reading  an  account  of  the  various  objects  of 
interest  which  present  themselves  to  the  tour¬ 
ist  on  the  Wye;  and  it  has  occurred  tome  that 
your  readers  might  derive  the  same  interest 
which  I  have  myself  received  from  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  “  Man  of  Ross.” 

Tlie  name  of  this  gentleman  was  Jolin 
Kyrle.  He  was  born  at  the  White-house  in 
tlie  parish  of  Dymock,  in  the  county  of  Glou¬ 
cester,  May  22,  1637,  and  lived  the  greater 
part  of  his  long  life  at  the  small  market-town 
of  Ross,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wy'e.  He  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  having  been  a  very  sober,  tempe¬ 
rate,  regular,  humane,  generous,  religious, 
and  sensible  man ;  respected  by  all  who  Knew 
him,  and  applied  to  by  rich  and  poor  for  his 
assistance  and  advice.  He  was  remarkably 
hospitable,  and  kept  a  plain  and  plentiful 
table,  though  frugal  and  self-denying  when 
alone.  Every  Thursday,  which  was  market- 
day  at  Ross,  his  house  was  open  to  all  his 
friends ;  and  his  table  was  more  noted  for  good 
substantial  fare  than  for  luxurious  living.  He 
kept  very  good  hours,  and  was  abed  betimes, 

;  except  his  friends,  in  order  to  enjoy  his  con- 
I  versation,  entered  upon  the  subject  of  build¬ 
ing,  of  which  he  was  remarkably  fond;  though 
!  it  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  he  spent  no 
!  money  on  his  own  house,  which  was  an  old- 
,  fashioned  building,  though  large  enough, 

I  and  good  enough,  as  he  judged,  for  himself. 
The  chief  peculiarity  in  the  character  of  the 
I  jMan  of  Ross  was,  his  constant  an.viety  to  he 
I  dointf  good  iti  his  generation.  The  first  public 
I  work  of  his  which  I  find  mentioned,  is  the 
I  construction  of  a  noble  stone  causeway  across 
'  the  flat  land  between  Ross  and  Monmouth, 

'  soon  after  you  leave  the  fotmer  place ;  where- 
j  hy  the  communication,  which  was  before  dan- 
!  gerous  and  inconvenient,  was  much  improved. 
Another  public  benefit  was  the  laying  out 
1  beautiful  and  healthy  walks  on  an  eminence 
j  adjoining  the  town,  and  commanding  a  de- 
I  lightful  prospect  of  the  course  of  the  Wye. 

I  During  the  progress  of  this  work,  Mr.  Kyrle 
;  might  be  seen  issuing  forth  from  his  house 
I  with  his  labourers,  shouldering  his  spade 
I  like  the  rest  of  them,  as  they  went  to  their 
I  employment.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
trees  which  he  planted— and  he  planted  most 
i  of  them  with  his  own  hand  —  seem  to  have 
'  flourished  more  than  commonly,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  noble  elms  which  adorn  and 
protect  the  parish  church.  One  of  these  elms 
was  cut  down  some  years  since;  but  the 
suckers  forced  themselves  up  within  the 
church,  in  the  pew  which  used  to  be  occupied 
by  this  worthy  man :  and  the  inhabitants, 
partly  out  of  respect  for  his  memory,  partly 
from  the  singularity  of  the  phenomenon,  suf- 
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fered  the  ehoots  to  remain ;  so  that  two 
healthy  voung  elm-trees  are  seen  growing  in 
the  insiae  of  the  parish  church.  Besides  his 
weekly  open  house,  Mn-^Kyrle  used  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  poor  at  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  Christ¬ 
mas,  and  the  other  great  festivals  of  the 
Church.  The  beautiful  pulpit  in  the  church, 
and  the  gallery,  were  erected  at  his  expense. 
He  also  presented  a  large  silver  tankard, 
weighing  five  pounds  and  one  ounce,  and 
containing  five  pints  of  liquor, — “  the  cover  of 
which  was  lifted  up  by  Mr.  Kyrle’s  crest,  a 
large  hedgehog,” — to  Balliol  College  at  Ox- 
ford,where  it  is  said  to  bestill  produced  at  table 
when  any  native  of  Herefordshire  favours  the 
society  with  his  company.  Many  other  ex¬ 
cellent  traits,  besides  his  liberality,  are  related 
of  the  Man  of  Ross,  especially  the  interest 
which  he  took  in  the  well-doing  of  the  Iwys 
at  the  grammar-school,  whom  he  would  often 
visit,  and  bestow  his  commendation  or  disap¬ 
probation,  as  it  was  deserved.  And  again,  tlie 
confidence  placed  in  him  by  all  his  neigh¬ 
bours  ;  insomuch  that  he  was  always  named 
referee  in  case  of  disputes,  and  gave  so  much 
satisfaction  by  his  arbitration,  that  he  is  said 
to  have  driven  all  the  lawyers  from  the  town. 
After  a  life  spent  in  doing  good,  he  died  at 
Ross,  November  7, 1724,  in  the  eighty-seventh 
year  of  his  age.  There  is  a  portrait  of  him  in 
the  possession  of  Lord  M uncaster,  which  re- 
presents  a  man  “  in  a  loose  morning-gown  or 
robf  de  chambre,  his  cravat  hanging  down  be¬ 
low  his  chest,  after  the  fashion  of  King  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Third’s  time.  The  hair  is  ])arted  at 
the  top,  and  combed  down  close  to  the  ears, 
below  which  it  hangs.  There  is  something 
extremely  calm  and  placid  in  his  countenance,  ; 
corresponding  with  his  benevolent  mind.”  i 
The  marvm  is,  that  he  exercised  so  much  ' 
influence,  and  did  so  much  good,  with  very  | 
limited  means ;  for,  ns  Po]>e  informs  us, 

**  Of  drbU  and  taxea,  wife  and  children  dear, 

Thli  man  had  just  dre  hundred  puuniU  a  year.”  j 

It  is  very  likely  that  there  have  been  in 
England,  and  still  are,  many  men  who  have  < 
done  as  much  good  in  their  generation,  nr 
nearly  so,  as  the  Man  of  Ross,  but  their  names  ' 
have  perished  with  their  good  deeds  (in  this 
world  at  least),  because  they  have  not  met ' 
with  a  poet  to  record  their  fame.  It  is  statetl 
that  Pojte,  having  travelled  in  search  of  health 
into  this  beautiful  neighbourhood,  was  hospi-  ! 
tably  received  by  Mr.  Kyrle ;  and  being  struck  | 
by  his  character,  celebrated  him  in  his  epistle  ' 
to  Lord  Bathurst  on  the  use  of  riches.  I 

“  Who  hunn  with  wood*  yon  mountain’s  sultry  hrow  ? 
From  the  dry  rucks  u  ho  bade  the  waters  flow  t  ' 

Whose  causeway  pniis  the  vale  w  ith  shady  rows  t 
Whose  seats  the  weary  traveller  rejiose  ! 

Who  taught  the  heav'n-directed  siiire  to  rise  I  1 

*  The  Man  of  Ross !'  each  lisping  baiie  replies. 

He  feeds  yon  almshouse,  neat,  but  void  of  state, 

Where  and  want  ait  smiling  at  the  gate.  I 

Him  portion’d  maids,  apprenticed  orpluns  blets’d— 
Tkc  young  who  labour,  ud  the  old  who  rest. 


Is  any  sick  J  the  Man  of  Rosa  relieves. 

Prescribes,  attends,  the  med’eine  makes  and  gives. 

Is  there  a  variance  1  enter  hut  his  door. 

Baulked  are  the  courts,  and  contest  is  no  more.” 

He  then  goes  on  to  state  with  what  humble 
means  all  this  good  was  accomplished.  John¬ 
son  accounts  for  this  amount  of  good,  bj 
supposing  that  his  liberal  example  and  zeal 
inspired  others  with  a  similar  feeling,  anti 
induced  them  to  open  their  purses.  “The 
truth  is,”  says  he,  “  that  Kyrle  was  a  man  of 
known  integrity  and  active  benevolence,  bj 
whose  solicitations  the  wealthy  were  per- 
Buaded  to  pay  contributions  to  charitable 
schemes:  this  influence  he  obtained  by  an 
example  of  liberality  exerted  to  the  iitmoet 
extent  of  his  jmwer,  and  was  thus  enabled  to 
give  more  than  he  had.”  Johnson’s  explana¬ 
tion,  far  from  detracting  from  the  merit  of  the 
Man  of  Ross,  rather  adds  to  our  estimation  of 
his  worth,  by  shewing  that  a  man  may  do 
even  more  good  by  his  example  than  by  the 
ex|)enditiirc  of  his  private  wealth. 

it  is,  in  fact,  the  example  of  the  Man  o( 
Ross,  which  is  most  truly  valuable,  and  d^ 
serves  to  be  well  considered,  in  the  present 
day.  We  have  jdenty  of  active  men  in  our 
towns — men  whose  minds  are  set  on  public 
works  of  far  greater  extent  than  those  in 
which  Mr.  Kyrle  was  engaged — vast  schemei 
for  railroads,  canals,  and  joint-stock  compa¬ 
nies,  which  were  unknown  in  former  genera¬ 
tions  ;  but  then  there  is  t/ie  per-centage  which 
spurs  the  zeal  of  these  active  gentlemen.  Wo 
have  ](lenty  of  men  whose  minds  are  set  os 
building  and  planting — but  then  it  is  in  build¬ 
ing  villas  and  boxes,  and  planting  shubberiet 
and  gardens  for  them»eh'e»,  that  these  worthy 
gentlemen  are  so  much  interested.  Occt- 
sionally  we  have  instances  of  men  who  will, 
from  their  own  resources,  execute  some  pub¬ 
lic  works — but  these  are  not  the  generoui 
possessors  of  a  poor  five  hundred  a  year,  in¬ 
stigated  solely  by  the  love  of  doing  good,  but 
the  great  landowner,  or  the  millionaire,  who 
w  ishes  to  make  his  |mrty  popular,  or  secure 
his  influence  in  the  borough  or  tlie  county. 
These  are  the  men  who  in  the  present  day 
build  bridges,  or  lay  out  public  gardens.  It 
is  all  interest,  seli-interest,  the  acquisition 
of  power,  the  increase  of  already  overgrown 
estates,  which  excites  the  energies  of  men  of 
the  ]iresent  generation. 

Not  but  that  there  is  a  nobler  spirit 
springing  up ;  and  it  is  in  the  hope  of  adding 
a  stimulus  to  the  feeling,  that  1  have  thus 
briefly  sketched  the  character  ot  the  Man  of 
Ross.  How  pleasant  would  it  be  to  see  the 
men  of  five  hundred  a  year,  with  which  our 
towns  and  counties  almund,  animated  by  the 
'  same  generous  spirit — not  some  of  them  striv¬ 
ing  how  they  might  make  the  most  show  with 
I  their  income,  and  the  rest  hoarding  every 
farthing  they  can  lay  their  hands  on  for  their 
children — but  ready  with  their  money  to  con 
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tribute  to  those  numerous  works  which,  though 
they  may  bring  no  tangible  interest,  no  actual 
per-centage,  will  promote  the  good  of  their 
tie  neighbours ;  and,  if  done  in  faith,  will  be  re- 

0*  gistered  to  their  account  in  heaven  !  How 

bj  many  schools,  how  many  churches,  would  then 
tal  spring  into  existence;  and  these  not  built  in 
lid  tne  poor  lath-and-plaster  style  of  modern  edi- 

he  lices,  but  in  the  substantial  solid  shape  of  our 
of  Elizabethan  schools,  or  the  churches  of  former 
by  centuries !  Then  again,  how  much  farther 
It-  would  their  hospitality  go,  if,  instead  of  vying 
lie  with  their  richer  neighbours  in  tbeir  cham- 
»n  paigne  and  claret,  their  rich  hangings  and 
at  costly  furniture,  men  of  five  hundred  a  year 
to  would  be  content  to  entertain  their  friends, 
II-  and  their  friends  would  be  content  to  be  en- 

he  tertained,  with  a  good  substantial  meal  of 

of  old  English  roast  beef,  spread  on  a  plain  oak- 
do  table !  We  only  want  a  few'  examples  of  men 
h*  who  have  strength  of  mind  enough  to  revert 
to  the  wholesome  habits  of  former  times,  ami 
of  our  Church  might  be  restored  ;  sound  educa- 
le-  tion  given  to  our  poor  children,  iiistead  of 
int  their  infant  years  being  consumed  in  misery 
or  within  the  wiills  of  the  factory ;  the  plain  ho¬ 
ik  nesty  ofthe  English  character  might  be  again 
in  restored ;  and  that  mutual  attachment  be  re- 
iN  vived  between  the  upper  and  middle  classes, 
w-  and  those  below  them,  which  in  the  last  ge- 

a-  Deration  has,  to  our  great  loss  and  danger, 

ch  been  so  much  impaired.  AV.  G. 

^  I  Jtoyat  Hotel,  Rou.  Feat!  of  St.  .Vichoel. 

on - - - 

I**-  SCHOOLMASTER  AT  HOME, 

I, y  CiiAi*.  VIII. — A  Leuon  in  History . 

;a-  Mr.  Primer  judged  that  a  certain  acquaint- 

II,  ance  with  history  was  not  only  necessary  fur 
lb-  I  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  society,  but 
Ui  also  extremely  useful  fur  the  lower.  English- 
lU-  men  ought  to  know  at  least  something  of  the 
lut  history  of  their  own  country,  in  order  to  form 
ho  a  right  judgment  with  regard  to  many  im- 
ire  portant  social  duties.  How  could  they  fully 
ty.  appreciate  the  value  of  a  lleformed  Church 
ay  unless  they  were  aware  of  the  superstitions 
It  and  corruptions  which  existed  when  pojiery 
on  was  the  religion  of  the  land?  How  could 
»n  they  learn  to  abhor,  and  pray  to  be  delivered 
of  from,  the  present  state  of  schism  and  dissent, 

unless  they  were  shewn  from  history  the 
rit  possibility  of  union  in  the  Church  ?  Nothing 
ng  so  blinds  the  understanding  as  to  judge  of 
ui  things  merely  from  what  we  see  around  us. 
of  The  present  ignorance  and  prejudice  with  re- 
hs  gard  to  Church-affairs  is  in  a  great  measure 
ur  aUributable  to  the  want  of  a  Knowledge  of 
he  history.  A  boy  educated  without  some  know- 
iT-  ledge  of  the  history  of  the  one  Catholic  and 
th  Apostolic  Church,  learns  to  look  on  the  pre- 
ry  sent  divisions  and  denominations  as  the  na- 
;ir  tural  state  of  things,  instead  of  regarding 
n  them,  as  they  are,  smiul  perversiomi  of  God’s 


law,  and  variations  from  the  ancient  unity. 
So,  again,  when  he  is  falsely  told  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  is  the  old  religion,  he  is  un¬ 
able  to  give  the  true  answer,  that  the  Church 
of  Christ  existed  in  unity  and  purity  for  cen¬ 
turies  before  the  corruptions  of  Rome  were 
ever  heard  of,  much  less  generally  adopted. 
Similarly  useful  is  a  knowledge  of  history 
with  reference  to  civil  affairs.  The  most  im- 
jiressive  way  of  inculcating  the  value  of  the 
strict  hereditary  succession,  established  by 
law  ill  this  realm,  is  to  shew  the  miseries  of 
civil  war  which  ensued  from  the  rival  claims 
of  the  houses  of  York  and  Ijancaster.  And 
the  disastrous  consequences  of  popular  rebel¬ 
lion  are  best  learnt  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
barbarities  and  crimes  which  took  place  when 
the  dissenters  rebelled  against  their  lawful 
sovereign,  Charles  I. 

History  has  also  a  great  power  to  enlarge 
the  mind,  and  raise  it  above  the  narrow,  sel¬ 
fish  interests  of  the  present,  by  exhibiting  the 
noble  deeds  and  characters  of  those  worthies 
whose  names  adorn  the  annals  of  former  gene¬ 
rations. 

N ext  to  Seri  [iture-history,  our  worthy  school¬ 
master  was  careful  to  teach  his  boys  the  his¬ 
tory  of  their  Church  and  country.  Of  course 
lie  availed  himself  of  all  useful  help,  especi¬ 
ally  of  w  hat  have  been  called  the  two  eyes  of 
history, — geography  and  chronology.  There 
was  a  great  “  stream  of  time”  hanging  up  in 
the  school-room,  on  which  were  depicted,  in 
various  colours,  the  divisions  and  sub-divi¬ 
sions,  the  ramifications  and  conjunctions  of 
the  various  empires  and  dynasties.  A  good 
culicctiun  of  maps  also  adorned  the  walls, 
which  were  not  only  employed  for  the  boys 
to  point  to  when  the  names  of  places  occurred 
in  the  course  of  reading,  but  were  also  taken 
down,  and  rarefully  copied  by  those  who  could 
be  trusted  with  them.  Sometimes  Mr.  Primer 
w'ould  desire  them  to  trace  out  on  the  map 
any  subject  connected  with  the  part  of  history 
which  they  were  reading;  as,  fur  instance, 
the  track  of  Columbus  iii  his  discoveries,  the 
route  of  ancient  traffickers  from  Europe  to 
India,  the  march  of  the  Crusaders,  the  extent 
of  the  Roman  empire.  This  he  found  to  give 
greater  interest  to  geography  than  the  mere 
pointing  out  the  names  of  places,  and  to 
impress  the  facts  more  vividly  on  the  memory 
of  the  boys.  In  addition  to  these,  Mr.  Pn- 
iiier  had  himself,  with  great  pains,  constructed 
a  chronological  chart  of.Church-history,  shew¬ 
ing  the  general  course  of  events,  and  the 
points  where  sects  sprang  up  and  separated 
themselves  from  the  Church,  and  where  vari¬ 
ous  errors,  as  those  of  transubstantiation  or 
|)urgatory,  arose  within  the  Church.  This 
chart  Mr.  Primer  thought  of  publishing.  It 
would  certainly  be  very  useful,  especially  in 
middle  schools. 

History,  taught  rrith  all  this  precision  and 
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accuracy,  was  sometimes  rather  dry  work; 
and  though  Mr.  Primer  too  well  knew  the 
value  of  dry  work  to  endeavour  to  introduce 
any  substitute,  yet  he  was  glad  to  find  means 
of  relieving  it  by  something  more  entertaining. 

One  day  he  called  tlie  historical  class  to¬ 
gether,  and  said :  ‘‘  Well,  boys,  we  are  getting 
towards  the  end  of  the  history  of  England, 
which,  I  dare  say,  you  are  not  sorry  for;  I 
hope  you  will  remember  it  all  your  lives,  and 
that  it  will  be  useful  to  you.  I  am  now  going 
to  give  you  a  new  lesson  on  history.” 

The  boys  all  began  to  listen  very  atten¬ 
tively. 

“  What  say  you  to  a  trip  to  Kenilworth,  to 
see  the  old  castle  ?” 

At  first  the  pupils  were  struck  with  amaze¬ 
ment,  not  knowing  what  to  think  of  it.  At 
last  George  Freeman  uttered  a  faint,  “  Thank 
you,  sir and  the  ice  being  broken,  they  all 
poured  forth  a  volley  of  thanks,  which  at  Inst 
ended  in  a  general  “  hurrah !”  and  clapping 
of  hands. 

“There  is  some  one  else  you  will  have  to 
thank  more  than  me,”  said  Mr.  Primer;  “for 
I  do  not  know  how  we  should  all  have  got  to 
Kenilworth,  if  Mr.  Wilniot  had  not  promised 
to  lend  us  his  break  and  n  ))air  of  horses.” 
(Mr.  Wilmot  was  the  squire  of  the  parish; 
and  knowing  well  the  high  value  of  Mr. 
Primer’s  character,  was  always  glad  to  be 
of  service  to  him.)  It  may  be  imagined  that 
the  idea  of  this  excursion  w  as  highly  delight¬ 
ful  to  the  boys.  They  could  talk  of  no¬ 
thing  else.  Some  prepared  their  sketch¬ 
books,  some  their  surveying  instruments,  and 
all  were  on  the  tenter-hooks  of  expectation.' 

At  last  the  long-expected  day  arrived.  It 
was  a  fine  bright  morning  in  summer,  when 
the  days  were  long.  They  were  all  ready  at 
five  o’clock  ;  when,  after  a  hasty  breakfast, 
half  of  them  set  out  on  foot,  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Kimberly,  the  usher.  M’hen  they  had 
got  half  way,  they  rested  on  a  bank,  under 
the  shade  of  some  trees,  and  waited  till  the 
rest  came  up  in  the  break,  which  was  filled 
with  benches,  and  covered  with  an  awning, 
so  as  to  be  very  convenient.  The  boys  who 
had  ridden  half  the  way  then  got  out,  and 
proceeded  on  foot,  and  the  others  took  their 
jdaces.  They  arrived,  without  accident,  at 
Kenilworth  considerably  before  noon.  One 
or  two  of  them  had  been  there  before ;  but 
what  they  lost  in  amusement,  they  gained 
in  importance, — being  able  to  point  out  to 
their  companions  the  different  parts  of  the 
building. 

•  Expeditions  of  this  sort  »re  a  part  of  the  system 
adopted  by  the  celelirated  I’estaloixi.  The  writer  has 
himself  met,  on  the  I.ake  of  Genera,  w  ilh  a  party  of  boys 
from  the  sehool  at  Yverdon.  travelling  with  tlieir  teachers 
in  search  of  information.  But  their  inquiries  were  prin- 
eipally  directed  to  subjects  cunnecteii  with  science  and 
natural  historr,  fur  which  the  mountains  and  lakes  of 
Switterland  aflurded  ample  opportunity.  Historical  re¬ 
searches,  however,  are  quite  as  suitable  to  such  excursions. 


As  they  entered  the  open  area  before  the 
castle,  they  saw  another  party,  consisting  of  ; 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  some  of  whom  were 
sketching.  “Stop!”  saiil  Mr.  Primer,  as 
Harry  Scamper,  Jack  Wilkins,  and  one  or 
two  others,  were  runniiig  forward  ;  “  I  must 
not  have  any  rudeness.  Recollect  you  must 
not  go  and  interfere  with  other  people,  but 
mind  your  own  business.  As  you  have  come 
here  for  instruction  as  w  ell  as  amusement,  the 
best  jilan  will  be  for  us  first  to  walk  round  the 
castle,  and  see  the  different  parts.  Mr.  Kim-  i, 
berly  was  bred  and  born  in  this  neighbour-  j 
hood,  and  will  be  able  to  explain  to  you  all 
about  it.”  I 

It  should  be  observed  that  Mr.  Primer  al-  ' 
ways  treated  his  ushers  with  great  respect, 
and  brought  them  forward  on  every  occasion  i 
when  he  was  able,  so  as  to  raise  them  in  the 
eyes  of  his  ])U])ils.  Mr.  Kimberly  then  took 
the  boys  with  him,  and  first  shewed  them  the 
majestic  and  massive  tower  which  meets  the 
eve  on  first  entering,  and,  in  truth,  gives  a 
character  to  the  whole  ruin. 

“  That,”  said  he,  “  is  called  Cmsar’s  Tower, 
not  because  it  w'as  actually  built  by  Cmsar,  or  ! 
the  Ilomans.  We  have  very  few  Roman  re-  . 
mains  in  England ;  and  what  we  have  are  1 
commonly  built  of  bricks.  It  is  called  Cicsur'i  { 
Tower  probably  because  it  is  the  oldest  part  ' 
of  the  castle.  It  was  built  by  Geoffry  de  t 
Clinton,  a  Norman  baron,  in  the  time  of 
Henry  [.  In  those  days  the  country  was  ^ 
partitioned  out  amongst  a  number  of  military  i 
chiefs,  w  ho  were  bound,  for  the  tenure  of  their  I 
estates,  to  perform  military  service  to  the  king  ; 
whenever  he  summoned  them.  This  was  the  ' 
feudal  system,  established  by  the  Normans, 
The  duty  of  these  great  barons,  besides  doing  j 
service  to  the  kiijg,  was  to  protect  their  ten-  j 
ants  and  vassals  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  I 
some  of  them  did  ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that ' 
others  oppressed  them  very  much.  There  was ' 
sad  want  of  law  and  order,  and  the  barons 
were  always  fighting  with  each  other,  or  re¬ 
belling  against  the  king ;  and  when  they  were 
pursued,  they  got  into  tlieir  strongholds.  See 
what  a  thickness  these  walls  are  of;  it  is  not 
less  than  fifteen  feet:  and  that  bastion,  at  the 
south-east  corner,  is  one  solid  mass  of  masonry 
in  the  lower  part.  I  remember  a  gentleman 
who  lived  in  this  place  setting  workmen  to  | 
dig  down  from  the  upjier  story  to  see  what  f 
w  as  in  the  lower,  and  lie  found  it  one  mass  of 
stone  and  mortar.  See,  there  are  no  doors  or  - 
windows  to  get  into  it.  The  castle,”  con- ' 
tinned  Mr.  Kimberlv,  “  was  afterwards  given  j 
by  Henry  III.  to  Snnon  de  Mountfort,  who ' 
w  as  very  ungrateful,  and  became  the  ring- ' 
leader  of  a  great  rebellion.  Kenilworth  was 
the  stronghold  of  the  rebel  barons,  and  stood 
several  sieges.  At  last  Simon  ile  Mountfort, 
and  many  others,  were  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Evesham.  Those  were  sad  times,  when  the 
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rich  people  in  the  land  set  the  law  at  defiance, 
and  made  their  servants  and  vassals  go  witli 
them  to  war.  Let  us  bless  God  that  we  live 
in  times  when  the  laws  are  strong  enough  to 
control  the  ambitious  and  protect  the  jiedcc- 
able.” 

My  readers  arc  not  to  suppose  that  Mr. 
Kimberly  made  a  set  speech,  exactly  in  these 
words ;  hut  this  was  the  substance  of  liis  ob¬ 
servations. 

“  It  is  probable,”  continued  be,  “  that  a 
great  part  of  these  buildings  which  you  see  at 
the  west  and  south,  existed  in  the  time  of 
De  Mountfort  and  his  immediate  successors ; 
but  they  were  repaired  and  enlarged  in  the 
time  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster 
('time-honoured  Lancaster,’  ns  Shakespeare 
calls  him),  and  from  him  they  were  called 
Lancaster  Buildings. — George  Freeman,  who 
was  the  son  of  John  of  Gaunt '!  ” 

“Henry  IV.” 

“Right.  Well,  then,  you  see,  by  Henry 
IV.’s  accession  to  the  throne,  the  castle  ami 
estate  reverted  to  the  crown,  that  is,  became  1 
the  king’s  again.  It  was  afterwards  given  by  I 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  Robert  Dudley,  earl  ol 
Leicester,  who  built  these  tall  buildings  to  the 
left,  and  the  great  hall.  That  was  about  the 
time  when  fortified  castles  were  no  longer 
necessary ;  and  you  see  these  buildings  are 
more  spacious,  and  not  nearly  so  strong  ns  the 
rest.  Suppose  now  we  walk  forward,  and  look 
at  the  great  hall.  There,  hoys,  you  must  go 
up  this  steep  path  ;  take  care  and  don't  go  too 
near  the  edge  of  the  windows.  Look  round 
now,  and  see  what  a  beautiful  hall  this  must 
have  been,  especially  when  it  was  filled  with 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  courtiers,  in  their  rich  em¬ 
broidered  dresses.  It  is  very  much  like  the 
halls  they  have  at  the  colleges  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  But  what  do  you  think  this  little 
room  to  the  left  was  ?’’ 

Some  said  the  pantry,  others  the  plate- 
closet;  George  Freeman  thought  it  was  the 
buttery,  or  closet  belonging  to  it,  where  the 
bread,  beer,  butter,  &c.  used  to  he  given  out. 

“  Not  a  had  guess,  George,”  said  Mr.  Kim¬ 
berly  ;  “  only  tlie  buttery  used  in  general  to 
be  nearer  the  kitchen,  and  the  kitchen,  you 
know,  was  on  the  other  side,  where  we  saw  a 
sheep  lying  in  the  oven.  What  think  you  of 
its  being  Queen  Elizabeth's  dressituj-room? 
That  is  the  name  hv  which  it  is  generally 
called.” 

This  highly  pleased  the  boys;  and  they  all 
went  into  it,  one  after  another — for  it  would 
only  hold  two  or  three  at  a  time ;  and  they  all 
thought  that  “good  Queen  Bess”  must  have 
had  some  difficulty  in  turning  herself  about  in 
such  a  small  space,  with  her  fine  ruffs  and 
hoops. 

When  they  had  amused  themselves  suffi¬ 
ciently  here,  they  walked  out  at  the  other  side 
of  the  hall,  and  so  passed  round,  on  the  out¬ 


side  of  Leicester  buildings,  until  they  came  to 
Mortimer’s  tower,  which  guards  the  southern 
entrance. 

“  There  were  grand  doings,”  continued  their 
guide,  “  when  Lord  Leicester  entertained 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  all  her  court.  This 
rising  ground  was  the  tilt-yard,  where  tourna¬ 
ments  were  held,  and  armed  knights,  mounted 
on  liorsehack,  used  to  tilt  or  ride  against 
each  other  with  blunt  lances.  It  was  a  noble 
hut  dangerous  sport,  in  which  the  great  men 
of  those  days  used  to  take  much  delight ;  and 
the  court-ladies  used  to  look  at  the  knights 
from  these  towers.  They  had  a  great  many 
sorts  of  games.  The  tournaments,  which  I 
have  spoken  of,  were  the  principal,  and  were 
very  splendid  shows,  and  required  great  skill 
and  strength.  Then  there  was  the  game  of 
quintain,  in  w  hich  the  players  used  to  tilt  at 
a  figure  placed  on  a  pivot,  so  that  if  it  was  not 
struck  down  by  hitting  it  in  the  centre,  it 
would  swing  round  and  give  the  awkward 
player  a  good  blow'  on  the  head  with  a  sand- 
hag.  There  were  other  games,  which  are  now 
gone  out  of  fashion,  at  least  at  court,  as  bear- 
baiting  and  niorrice-dancing.  People  are  not 
so  cruel  and  ro’igh  as  they  used  to  be.  Then 
there  were  boat-races,  and  other  aquatic  di¬ 
versions,  floating-islands,  and  men  dressed  up 
as  Tritons  and  Nereids ;  for  all  these  meadows 
which  you  see  round  the  castle  were  a  beauti¬ 
ful  lake.  One  part  of  the  entertainment  con¬ 
sisted  in  a  play,  acted  by  the  men  of  Coventry, 
who  came  over  for  that  purpose.  One  of  them 
addressed  the  queen  in  these  words : — 

‘  We  men  of  Covenlrie 
Are  right  glad  to  see 
Your  granous  niiuestie; — 

Good  lack !  how  fair  ye  be  1* 

To  which  the  queen  is  said  to  have  returned 
the  following  answer: — 

‘  Her  gracious  majestic 
Is  ri^t  glad  to  see 
The  men  of  Coventrie ; — 

Good  lack  I  what  fools  j  e  be !’  ” 

The  boys  were  highly  delighted  with  hear¬ 
ing  of  all  these  games,  and  agreed  that  they 
must  indeed  have  been  glorious  days. 

“  However,”  continued  Mr.  Kimberly,  “all 
human  grandeur  comes  to  an  end.  This  castle, 
in  common  with  a  great  many  others,  was 
knocked  down  by  Oliver  Cromwell  and  the 
rebels,  when  they  got  the  better  of  the  laws, 
and  put  down  the  monarchy ;  and  it  has  re¬ 
mained  in  ruins  ever  since.  A  great  part  of 
the  stones  have  been  removed  to  build  the 
houses  ill  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  only 
inhabitants  are  the  owls  and  jackdaws,  who 
make  their  nests  in  the  ivy.  I  am  glad  to 
hear  that  the  present  owner,  Lord  Clarendon, 
has  given  orders  that  no  more  of  the  materials 
shall  be  removed ;  and  so  I  hope  these  ruins 
will  long  remain,  to  remind  us  of  the  doings 
of  the  ‘  olden  time.’” 


4^ 
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Chap.  IX. 

“  Yot]  have  almost  had  history  enough  for  one 
day,”  said  Mr.  Primer,  when  the  usher  had 
finished  his  description  of  the  castle,  and  had 
answered  the  various  (questions  with  which  the 
more  eager  amongst  his  auditors  overwhelmed 
him ;  “  but  as  we  are  not  likely  again  to  have 
so  good  an  opportunity,  and  as  I  see  the  grass 
is  mown  in  tne  meadows,  I  think  we  cannot 
do  better,  now  we  are  here,  than  walk  across 
the  fields  and  see  the  remains  of  the  old  mon¬ 
astery  ;  and  then  we  will  come  back,  and 
have  our  luncheon  under  these  trees.” 

The  lioys  were  nothing  loath  to  follow  their 
master  to  this  new  scene  of  historical  re¬ 
search  ;  so  off  they  set  along  the  margin  of  a 
beautiful  stream,  and,  after  walking  across  a 
few  fields,  they  arrived  at  the  remains  of  the 
Augustinian  monastery.  The  ruins  of  this 
ancient  building  are  not  extensive;  there  is 
an  old  gateway  called  the  Tantallas,  and  se¬ 
veral  fragments  of  massive  walls.  There  had 
also  been  recently  discovered  the  foundation 
of  the  old  chapter-house,  where  the  canons 
used  to  assemble  in  conclave.  Though  very  few 
ruins  of  the  old  monastery  arc  preserved,  yet 
they  were  quite  sufficient  to  give  an  interest 
to  Mr.  Primer’s  description  of  the  old  Augus¬ 
tinian  canons  who  lived  there.  The  worthy 
schoolmaster  took  occasion  to  exidain  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  monks  and  friars ;  the 
mode  of  life  which  they  adopted;  the  useful 
purposes  for  which  Divine  Providence  suffered 
them  to  exist;  the  refuge  which  the  monas¬ 
teries  afforded  to  the  refieiitant  sinner,  and 
those  who  were  weary  of  this  troublesome 
world  ;  the  corruption  and  superstition  which 
grew  up  within  them ;  and  their  eventual  de¬ 
struction  by  King  Henry  VUI. 

After  talking  to  bis  pupils  about  these 
things,  Mr.  Primer  took  them  to  the  church, 
whicli  was  close  by,  having  once  formed  a  part 
of  the  old  monastery,  and  pointed  out  to  them 
the  beautiful  Norman  arch  at  the  west  en¬ 
trance,  with  its  semicircular  form,  and  rich 
zig-zag  ornaments.  This,  Mr.  Primer  told 
them,  was  a  specimen  of  the  older  style  of  ec¬ 
clesiastical  architecture.  He  then  shewed  them 
the  pointed  arches  of  more  recent  date,  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  Gothic  style,  which,  though 
not  so  solid  and  venerable-looking  as  the 
Norman,  was,  nevertheless,  brought  to  much 
greater  beauty  and  gracefulness,  and  was  the 
style  in  which  most  of  our  noblest  cathedrals 
and  parish  churches  were  built.  He  remarked 
to  the  boys,  that  the  men  of  those  days  used  to 
take  much  greater  pains  with  their  churches, 
and  make  them  much  worthier  of  the  great 
Being  for  whose  service  they  are  erected,  than 
we  do  in  the  present  days.  “We  are  apt  to 
speak  of  the  middle  ages  as  ‘  dark ;’  but,’  said 
Mr.  Primer,  “  they  could  not  have  been  quite 
dark,  nor  those  who  lived  in  them  altogether 


destitute  of  noble  and  religious  feelings,  whei 
they  could  erect  such  structures  as  tne  moo- 
asteries  aud  cathedrals.  ’Tis  true  we  have 
the  advantage  over  them  in  many  respeeb:  i 
let  us  take  heed  lest  we  fall  short  of  them  ia 
our  good  deeds  and  reverence  for  God.” 

After  many  interesting  remarks,  arising 
from  the  contemplation  of  these  ruined  fra||. 
ments,  they  all  walked  back  to  the  castle,  aad 
found  that  the  man  who  drove  the  carriage, 
after  taking  care  of  his  horses,  had  spread  the 
contents  of  a  large  basket  whicli  they  had  i 
brought  with  them,  under  the  shade  ofi 
spreading  tree.  There  was  a  great  piece  of 
lieef,  half  a  cheese,  a  couple  of  loaves,  andi 
keg  of  beer,  all  of  which  rapidly  disappeared 
before  the  appetites  of  the  boys;  who,  what 
with  the  novelty  of  the  scene,  the  beauty  of 
the  day,  and  the  other  accompaniments,  were 
all  in  an  eestacy  of  delight. 

After  dinner,  Mr.  Primer  said  that  they 
might  now  go  and  make  plans  and  drawing 
of  such  parts  of  the  castle  as  they  chose,  and  I 
amuse  themselves  until  five  o’clock,  when  ’ 
they  were  all  to  assemble,  and  set  out  hom» 
ward.  The  merry  party  accordingly  di>  I 
persed,  and  busied  themselves  on  tlieir  rt-  [ 
selective  occupations.  The  sun  was  hot,  hot 
not  oppressive ;  and  the  happy  groups  spread 
themselves  amongst  the  ruin,  or  lay  resting 
on  the  greensward.  However,  the  day  wu 
not  destined  to  pass  without  a  cloud.  For, 
on  a  sudden,  loud  cries  of  distress  were  heard 
from  a  distant  part  of  the  ruin ;  and,  when 
Mr.  Primer,  Mr.  Kimberly,  and  several  of 
the  boys,  arrived  at  the  place,  to  which  they 
were  directed  by  the  cries,  they  found  Harry 
Scamper  and  Jack  Wilkins,  the  former  just 
having  descended  from  the  ivy,  with  his  face 
much  flushed  and  his  clothes  torn,  and  little 
Wilkins  still  up  in  the  ruins,  suspended  be¬ 
tween  heaven  and  earth,  unable  to  move 
either  up  or  down,  and  screaming  for  assist-  ' 
ance.  AV  hat  was  to  be  done?  It  was  evident 
the  poor  boy  could  not  hold  on  much  longer; 
and  when  he  began  to  move,  the  probability 
was  that  he  would  come  to  the  ground,  as  he 
appeared  to  have  lost  his  presence  of  mind. 

“Keep  still  1  kee|>  still!  don’t  move!”  said 
Mr.  Primer.  “And  do  you,  Kimberly,  take 
some  of  the  hoys  with  yo«i,  and  ask  Mr.  Bod- 
dington,  at  the  gate-house,  to  lend  us  some  j 
of  those  sacks  of  wool  which  are  in  the  hall,  j 
Make  haste,  or  there  will  be  mischief  done.”  I 
In  a  very  few  minutes  Mr.  Kimberly  came  ^ 
back,  with  Mr.  Boddington  himself  and  some  i 
of  the  farm-servants,  bringing  with  them  seve-  I 
ral  large  sacks,  which  were  immediately  placed  I 
under  the  unlucky  boy.  ) 

“  Now,”  said  Mr.  Primer,  “  try  if  you  can 

?et  down ;  don’t  let  go  if  you  can  help.” 
lowever,  as  Mr.  Primer  expected.  Jack  had  ; 
lost  his  head ;  and  as  soon  as  he  let  go  his 
grasp  of  the  ivy,  came  tumbling  down  on  the  ' 
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sacks  of  wool,  bringing  with  him  a  consider¬ 

able  portion  of  stones  and  mortar.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  tbe  sacks,  he  must  have  been 

killed  on  the  spot ;  us  it  was,  he  came  off  with 

a  few  braises  and  sprain  of  the  ancle.  This 
incident  rather  cast  a  damp  on  the  otherwise 

joyful  expedition ;  so  that  their  journey  home 

was  not  performed  amidst  quite  so  much 

laughing  and  talking  as  when  they  set  out. 

However,  on  the  whole,  the  expedition  had 

answered  the  expectations  of  all  parties  ;  and 

little  Jack,  after  limping  for  a  week,  amidst 

the  commiseration  of  his  school-fellows,  was 

able,  at  the  end,  to  run  and  jump  as  well  as 

ever.  It  was  long  before  the  expedition  to 
Kenilworth  Castle  was  forgotten :  for  the  in¬ 

terest  was  kept  up  by  the  researches  which 
the  boys  had  made,  and  continued  to  prose- 

{  cute  at  home.  George  Freeman  drew  up  a 
!  very  nice  manuscript-book,  containing,  for 

frontispiece,  a  general  view  of  the  ruin  ;  then 

a  view  of  Caesar’s  tower,  on  a  large  scale ;  and 

another  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  whole,  as  sup¬ 

posed  to  have  existed  in  Elizabeth’s  time, 
and  a  ground  plan  ;  and,  lastly,  a  sketch  of 

the  history,  abridged  from  the  account  given 
in  Dugdale’s  Antiquities.  The  schoolmaster 
shewed  this  performance,  with  some  pride,  to 

his  neighbour,  Mr.  Wilmot,  at  the  same  time 

j  remarlHng  on  the  great  difference  in  boys’ 
characters.  “  See,”  said  he,  “  what  a  fund  of 
information  is  contained  in  these  few  ^lages. 
.\nd  thus  it  is  that  one  boy  will  avail  himself 

'  of  the  opportunities  afforded  him  to  improve 

his  mind  and  acquire  knowledge,  while  all 
that  another  does  is  to  run  the  risk  of  break¬ 
ing  his  neck  in  getting  jackdaws’  nests.” 

$Ottrp. 

THE  CHURCHMAN’S  ANSWER. 

"  We  will  not  for!>aVe  the  hou«e  of  our  Ood."  {Xrh.  x. 
3#.)—“  Thine  own  ftiend,  and  thy  father’*  friend,  for- 
uke  not.'*  {Prov.  xxvii  10.) — “  Despise  not  tlw  mother 
when  she  is  old.”  (Prur.  xxiil.  23.)— "Not  forsaking 
the  assembling  of  ourselves  together,  as  the  manner  or 
some  is."  {lirb.  x.  25.) — "  I  dare  not  separate  from  the 
Church ;  I  believe  it  would  be  a  sin  so  to  do.”  (Hn. 
J.  K’eilt}!,) 

We  will  not  leave  our  Church ; — your  arguings  are 
wrong  I 

It  is  no  use  your  talking,— we’ve  listened  but  too 
long: 

We  will  not  come  to  meetings, — we  tell  you  plainly 
•0) — 

Yet  stay  and  hear  our  reasons,  before  your  ways 
you  go. 

I  We  will  not  leave  our  mother,  because  she  now  is 
'  old, 

And  older  things  are  better,  our  Saviour  us  has  told ; 
Through  many  a  stormy  trial  of  blood  and  fire  she's 
passed, 

I  And  Ood  forbid  her  children  should  leave  her  now 
'  I  at  last, 


We  will  not  leave  our  Church ; — for  her  the  martyrs 
bled; 

For  her  the  holy  bishops  were  burned  till  they 
were  dead ; — 

Yet  say  not  they  are  dead — such  men  can  never 
die. 

Their  honour  lives  on  earth,  their  glory  in  the 
sky. 

We  will  not  leave  our  Church; — the  Lord  forbid 
we  should : 

Where  should  we  find  ought  better— or  where  find 
ought  so  good  ? 

Where  else  is  holy  Scripture  so  fully  read  and 
prayed  t 

Where  else  the  true  Lord’s  Supper? — To  leave  her 
we’re  afraid. 

We  will  not  leave  our  Church,  for  peace  and  order’s 
sake. 

Lest  thus  our  Lord's  commandment  of  unity  we 
break ; 

All  at  one  table  only  God’s  children  should  be 
fed. 

We  all  should  be  partakers  of  that  one  cup  and 
bread. 

We  dare  not  leave  our  Church,  because  that  there 
alone 

Is  the  bishop,  the  chief  shepherd  whom  under  Christ 
we  own  t 

And  who  against  the  bishop  presumptuously  does 
stand. 

Against  the  Lord’s  appointment  that  man  lifts  up 
his  hand. 

We  must  not  leave  our  Church,  because  God’s 
word  has  said 

Our  spiritual  pastor  ought  to  be  obeyed ; 

There  should  be  but  one  shepherd,  there  should 
be  but  one  fold ; 

One  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  body,  we 
must  hold. 

We  will  not  leave  our  Church— our  Prayer-book 
we  do  love, 

So  full  of  holy  Scripture,  and  wisdom  from  above ; 

Who  now  can  make  such  prayers,  by  his  own 
fancy’s  aid. 

As  those  which  holiest  men  of  God  in  ancient  times 
have  made  ? 

We  cannot  leave  our  Church — we  were  baptised 
there. 

And  ofiered  as  God’s  children,  in  the  Church’s 
faith  and  prayer ; 

There  in  our  name  was  made  our  strict  and  holy 
vow, 

To  God  the  Church  first  brought  us — how  can  we 
leave  her  now  f 
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We  will  not  leave  the  Church  where  our  fore¬ 
fathers  rest ; 

W  e  pray  amidst  their  quiet  graves,  and  so  we  love 
it  best ; 

And  there  we  too  would, lie,  when  our  last  hour 
is  come. 

And  the  Church's  words  of  blessing  shall  lay  us  in 
our  tomb. 

We  will  not  leave  our  Church,  the  good  old  faith 
to  stain ; 

We  love  not  your  new  doctrines,  your  talkinga  are 
but  vain : 

As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  the  ancient  Church  we 
hold. 

And  as  it  ever  shall  be,  as  Scripture  has  foretold. 

We  dare  not  leave  our  Church  ; — where  should  we 
go  away 

To  seek  we  know  not  what,  all  wandering  astray  ? 

We  dare  not  go  to  meetings — division  rules  therein. 

And  disobedience  stains  them  too  deep  with  spot 
of  sin. 

We  will  not  leave  our  Church,  because  we  fear  our 
God, 

Wc  fear  that  God  will  smile  division  with  his  rod. 

Division  is  a  sin,  whatc’er  some  folks  may  say. 

And  sin  will  surely  find  us  out  at  the  great  judg¬ 
ment-day. 

We  will  not  leave  our  Church,  —  false  teachers’ 
fruits  are  known. 

They  try  to  split  in  parties  what  God  would  have 
but  one ; 

And  they  that  cause  divisions,  as  any  one  may  see. 

Saint  Paul  has  bid  us  mark  them,  and  avoid  their 
company. 

We  shall  not  leave  our  Church,  howe'er  some  peo¬ 
ple  flatter, 

For  good  words  and  fair  speeches  oft  hide  a  rotten 
matter : 

God  has  commanded  unity — His  word  is  very  plain; 

W e  shall  not  leave  our  Church — we  tell  it  you  again. 

We  will  not  leave  our  Church,  because  our  God 
is  there. 

It  is  our  Father’s  house, — it  is  the  house  of  prayer ; 

His  name  is  called  upon  it,  and  He  will  surely 
bless 

All  those  who  worship  there  in  faith  and  humble¬ 
ness. 

We  will  not  leave  our  Church;  Christ  is  her  corner-  i 
stone. 

And  all  her  holy  service  is  builded  thereupon. 

The  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  at  which  all  things 
do  bow. 

Has  kept  her  safe  for  ages,  and  He  will  keep  her 


We  shall  not  leave  our  Church ;  we  therein  do  : 
rejoice : 

By  God's  help  we'll  uphold  her,  with  heart,  sad  j 
hand,  and  voice ;  ; 

And  though  her  bitter  foes  may  cry,  "  Down  witk  | 
her  to  the  ground !”  | 

The  power  and  glory  of  the  Lord  within  her  court!  1 
are  found.  ! 

We  will  not  leave  our  Church — therein  we  live, 
and  will. 

According  to  God’s  holy  word,  and  Christ’s  com¬ 
mandment  still : 

We  will  not  leave  our  Church — therein  we  hope  to 
die. 

And  rest  in  God’s  own  peace  and  love  eternally. 

of  )3oo{ttf. 

Xew  Zealand,  South  Australia,  and  New  South  Jf'akt: 
a  Record  of  recent  Travels  in  these  Colonies,  with  es¬ 
pecial  reference  to  Emigration  and  the  advantagem 
Employment  of  Labour  and  Capital.  By  IL  G.  Jame¬ 
son,  Esq.  late  Surgeon-superintendent  of  Emi- 
grsnts  to  South  Australia.  London,  Smith  and 
Elder.  8vo,  pp.  S72.  i 

Having  in  our  last  offered  some  remarks  to  o«  | 
readers  upon  the  principles  of  colonisation,  we  can-  ( 
not  do  better  than  recommend  Mr.  Jameson’s  vo¬ 
lume  to  those  who  are  wishing  to  pursue  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  to  gain  practical  information — so  far,  tt  • 
least,  as  relates  to  the  Australian  colonies.  Hii 
statements  have  the  appearance  both  of  authoritj 
and  candour.  We  shall  quote  one  passage  whieli, 
in  a  summary  way,  seems  to  give  a  just  view  of  the 
matter : — 

*'  Persons  who  possess  the  sanguine  tempera¬ 
ment,  having  a  strong  development  of  the  imagi¬ 
native  faculty  with  comparatively  deficient  power! 
of  reflection  and  comparison,  are  apt  to  be  diup-  t 
pointed  in  their  expectations,  because  they  form  9 
their  expectations  on  too  high  a  scale.  They  sei»  ^ 
those  bright  images  and  poetical  associations  which  1 
find  their  way  into  every  description  of  sceneiy, 
and  they  rise  from  the  perusal  of  a  book  of  travel! 
with  their  minds  full  of  simshine,  flowers,  lawns,  , 
rivers,  and  cottages.  The  practical  and  judiciow 
inquirer  will  have  attended  more  to  the  substantul  | 
meaning  of  the  author's  language,  and  less  to  hb  | 
superfluous  imagery.  He  will  have  formed  a  toler-  f 
ably  just  conception  of  the  soil,  the  climate,  and  _ 
the  general  advantages  which  the  emigrant  msf 
reasonably  look  for;  and,  not  satisfied  with  the  en¬ 
couraging  assurance  that  a  fortune  may  be  acquired  1 
in  the  country  or  colony,  he  will  inquire  carefuUy  . 
into  the  successive  steps  by  which  that  fortune  ii  I 
to  be  gained.  He  will  calculate  the  amount  of 
capital  and  labour  necessary  to  produce  a  hundred 
bushels  of  wheat,  or  a  ton  of  wool;  and  by  suck 
mental  processes  be  will  arrive  at  a  well-grounded 
conclusion  as  to  the  expediency  of  emigrating  is  f 
his  own  person.  It  therefore  behoves  the  emigrant  | 
to  confine  his  expectations  within  rational  limits; 
for  the  acquisition  of  great  wealth  is  seldom  in  the 
present  day  practicable,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  ^ 
I  without  extreme  difficulty,  assiduity,  and  good  fo^ 
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tune.  The  labourer  or  mechanic  who  hopea,  by 
emiftratinp'  to  the  Australian  colonies,  to  obtain  a 
comfortable  subsistence  for  his  wife  and  children, 
and  the  means  of  educatini^  and  comfortably  esta¬ 
blishing  the  latter,  will  not  be  disappointed ;  the 
man  of  small  capital,  who  has  to  maintain  and  es¬ 
tablish  a  growing  family,  will  accomplish  these  im¬ 
portant  ends  more  easily  in  the  Australian  colonies 
than  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland  ;  and,  finally, 
the  capitalist,  endowed  with  prudence  and  intelli¬ 
gence,  as  well  as  money,  will  find  in  the  ceaseless 
activity  of  these  colonies  a  sphere  of  prominent 
usefulness  and  exertion  not  accessible  in  England 
to  any  but  those  who  already  occupy  stations  of 
wealth  and  rank.  A  fine  climate,  and  the  cheerful 
occupations  of  a  new  settlement,  will  present  suffi¬ 
cient  inducements  for  emigration  to  those  whose 
capital  is  inadequate  to  meet  their  necessary  expen¬ 
diture  at  the  low  rate  of  interest  which  the  English 
money-market  aflbrds.  Where  varied  occupations 
claim  the  attention  from  day  to  day,  the  sense  of 
weariness  will  seldom  intrude ;  and  what  state  of 
things  can  alTord  a  greater  variety  of  agreeable 
occupations  than  those  which  daily  and  hourly 
engage  the  attention  of  an  industrious  and  active 
colonist?  He  educates  his  family  in  the  most  in¬ 
structive  of  all  schools — that  of  practical  industry; 
and  he  regards  them,  however  numerous  they  may 
be,  not  as  a  burden  to  be  got  rid  of,  but  as  the  future 
pillars  of  his  household .  1 1  is  proved  by  ample  ex¬ 
perience,  that  in  new  colonies  the  combined  eflbrts 
of  a  family  are  a  sure  source  of  success ;  and  the 
American  maxim,  that  the  mure  children  the  better, 
is  equally  true  as  regards  the  welfare  of  families  in 
the  Australian  colonies  and  New  Zealand. 

“  But  so  varied  are  the  circumstances  which  in¬ 
fluence  the  fortunes  of  individuals  in  the  Australian 
colonies,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  do  more 
than  point  out  general  truths,  the  knowledge  of 
which  will  form  a  sufficient  guide  to  persons  of  or¬ 
dinary  intelligence.  The  system  adopted  by  the 
South  Australian  Company  of  granting  seven  years’ 
leases  to  industrious  practical  agriculturists,  whose 
capital  might  be  inadequate  fur  the  purchase  of 
land,  at  an  annual  rental  of  2a.  per  acre,  seemed  to 
me  admirably  adapted  to  answer  the  useful  and 
benevolent  purpose  held  in  view,  and  deserves  to 
be  imitated  by  all  other  colonies." 

Rtmarkt  on  Church  Architecture ;  with  llluttratiouf. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Burns,  London. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  works  on  the  highly 
interesting  and  important  subject  of  which  it  treats 
that  has  appeared  for  some  time.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  are  very  numerous,  consisting  chiefly,  though 
by  no  means  exclusively,  of  the  more  remarkable 
continental  churches,  most  of  which  it  would  be 
preposterous  to  imitate  in  this  country,  under 
present  circumstances,  on  the  same  scale ;  but 
there  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  style  of  the  drawings 
which  makes  them  singularly  apt  to  suggest  pic¬ 
turesque  forms  and  combinations  to  the  eye,  quite 
independent  of  size  and  of  minute  details.  They 
are  evidently  the  work  of  a  masterly  hand,  and  of 
one  who  can  catch  a  happy  and  characteristic  view 
of  a  building,  and  delineate  its  general  form  boldly 
and  faithfully ;  still  they  are  so  roughly  sketched, 
that  the  imagination  is  at  liberty  to  fill  up  and  to 


finish,  to  magnify  or  diminish,  almost  at  will ;  and 
these  drawings  of  some  of  the  splendid  churches 
on  the  Continent,  thus  treated,  may  afford  sugges¬ 
tions  for  those  picturesque  combinations  of  parts, 
which  are  so  charming  in  the  smaller  country 
churches  in  our  more  retired  and  beautiful  scenery. 

Where  Mr.  Petit  has  himself  offered  any  sugges¬ 
tions  on  the  subject  of  church- building,  we  are 
glad  to  see  that  he  has  protested  against  the 
absurd  and  almost  ungodly  fancy,  that  mere  church- 
room,  without  any  attention  to  beauty  and  appro¬ 
priateness  of  structure,  is  to  be  considered.  The 
number  of  protests  which  are  now  being  made 
against  this  mean,  utilitarian,  puritanical  spirit, 
will  soon,  we  hope,  explode  it  altogether.  It  were 
a  shame  that  we,  who  have  by  far  the  finest,  most 
beautiful,  and  most  appropriate  parish  churches, 
taken  one  with  another,  of  any  Christian  people,  to 
testify  of  the  piety  and  skill  of  our  ancestors,  should 
exceed  all  other  nations,  as  we  seemed  bent  on 
doing,  in  the  poverty,  wretchedness,  and  inaptitude 
of  all  our  modern  churches. 

Tue  Fairy  Dower  (Burns)  is  one  of  the  most  ori¬ 
ginal  books  of  the  kind  we  almost  ever  met  with  ; 
and,  while  well  calculated  to  engage  the  attention 
of  the  young — for  whom  it  is  chiefly  written — may 
be  read  with  profit  by  those  whose  childhood  is 
long  passed.  Amid  all  the  variety  of  character 
which  is  introduced,  the  most  complete  distinctive¬ 
ness  is  preserved — the  character  of  each  boy  and 
girl  being  duly  marked  and  maintained  throughout. 
Xo  one  could  for  a  moment  mistake  George  for  Camp¬ 
bell,  Ellen  for  the  Honourable  Miss  Ward,  or  Mary 
Ann  for  Grace  Leslie.  We  have  heard  some  per¬ 
sons  differ  as  to  the  moral  influence  of  this  work. 
For  our  own  parts — and  we  speak  after  no  inatten¬ 
tive  perusal — we  consider  the  moral  of  the  tale  most 
excellent, — though,  perhaps,  the  conversation  about 
tipsy  little  boys  and  girls,  and  an  occasional  expres¬ 
sion  here  and  there,  might  have  been  better  omit¬ 
ted.  The  folly  of  vanity,  the  meanness  of  deceit, 
and  the  strength  of  truth, — these  are  the  virtues  de¬ 
veloped  and  enforced  in  every  page.  The  writer 
of  the  History  of  Job  iu  Language  adapted  to  Child¬ 
ren  (Ilatchard) — a  very  questionable  kind  of  adap¬ 
tation,  by  the  way,  on  such  subjects — seems  to  think 
that  the  mind  becomes  debilitated  by  reading  "  fairy 
tales,”  and  thus  indisposed  to  more  solemn  subjects. 
We  think  not.  At  any  rate,  we  observe  no  such 
indisposition  in  Grace  Leslie,  the  originator  of  the 
Fairy  Dower — than  whom  a  more  obedient,  self- 
denying,  devout  little  girl  we  never  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of. 

The  Lost  Drooch  is  a  continuation  of  the  Fairy 
Dower,  and  introduces  the  same  characters  in  a 
more  advanced  period  of  life.  No  young  person's 
library  should  be  without  these  books;  and  we  cor¬ 
dially  recommend  them  as  appropriate  presents  for 
the  young,  especially  among  the  higher  classes. 

While  on  this  subject,  we  may  mention  Burns' 
Magazine  for  the  Toung,  just  started.  It  is  evidently 
in  superior  hands;  and  we  heartily  wish  it  success. 
Its  cheapness,  indeed — being  only  twopence  a  No. 
— brings  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 


The  essay,  by  Professor  Schulz,  on  the  Influence  of 
Welsh  Tradition  upon  the  Literature  of  Germany, 
France,  and  Scandinavia  (Llandovery,  Rees),  which 
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obuined  the  prise  of  the  Abergmvenny  Cymreigyd- 
dion  Society,  at  the  Eisteddvod  of  1840,  ia  a  very 
able  work  on  a  very  interesting  subject,  and  throws 
considerable  light  upon  the  earliest  writers  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  literature. 


Ma.  ANDEasoM’s  Pastoral  Address  on  Regeneration 
(Hatchard)  is  a  very  plain  and  forcible  statement 
of  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England  on  that 
most  solemn  and  important  doctrine. 

A  SERMON  on  the  Moderation  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hook,  has  just  been  published 
(Rivingtons),  which  our  readers  will  do  well  to 
study.  Every  page  of  it  reminds  us  most  forcibly 
of  Bishop  Ken's  dying  declaration,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  as  it  stands  distinguished  from  all  papal  and 
puritan  innovations,  and  as  it  adheres  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  cross.”  The  same  author  has  also 
published  his  Reasons  for  Contributing  towards  the 
Support  of  an  English  Bishop  at  Jerusalem,  staled  in 
a  Letter  to  a  Friend  (Leeds,  Green).  This  pam¬ 
phlet  will  be  read  with  great  interest  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  crisis.  _ 


Mr.  Burns  has  Just  issued  a  cheap  and  useful 
tract,  entitled.  Thoughts  occasioned  by  the  Christen¬ 
ing  of  the  Prince  cf  Wales.  It  contains  interesting 
sketches  of  the  early  history  of  Christianity  in  our 
island,  and  the  biptisms  of  kings  and  princes. 


iHiZcrllaiuoui^. 

Relioious  Destitution  in  England  and 
Wales. — The  population  of  England  and  Wales 
is  about  16,000,000 ;  which,  allowing  one  clergy¬ 
man  to  every  thousand  souls,  would  require  16,000 
clergy.  [It  had  been  shewn  just  before,  that 
the  number  of  cle^,  not  the  amount  of  church- 
accommodation,  afiorded  the  best  basis  for  esti¬ 
mating  the  extent  of  religious  destitution.]  Now, 
it  appears  from  Gilbert’s  Clerical  Guide,  that  the 
10,7 18  benefices  of  England  and  Wales  are  held  by 
7565  individuals.  It  also  appears,  from  a  return 
made  by  the  archbishops  and  bishops  to  her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Privy  Council  in  1838,  that  there  are  4811 
curates.  Adding  together  the  number  of  incum¬ 
bents  and  curates,  we  obtain  12,376  as  the  total 
number  of  the  parochial  clergy.  But  this  exceeds 
the  truth,  because  two  curacies  are  not  unfre- 
quently  held  by  the  same  person,  and  the  incum- 
tent  of  one  parish  is  sometimes  the  curate  of  an¬ 
other.  So  that  on  the  whole,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  number  of  parochial  clergy  does 
not  exceed  12,000,  which  shews  a  deficiency  of 
4000  clergy  at  present  Our  deficiency  is,  how¬ 
ever,  still  greater  than  this ;  for  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  many  of  our  parishes  contain  very  small 
populations.  Judging  from  a  rough  estimate,  it 
would  seem  that  about  3000  parishes  contain  less 
than  300  inhabitants  each,  affording  perhaps  about 
200  on  an  average,  or  a  total  population  of  not 
more  than  600,000.  Thus,  3000  clergy  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  care  of  600,000  souls,  while  the  re¬ 
maining  9000  clergy  are  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  15,400,000  i  shewing  a  total  deficiency  of  6400 
clergy  for  the  care  of  6,400,000  people.  This  re¬ 
sult  is  of  such  a  nature  that  1  should  hare  hesitated 


to  make  it  public,  had  it  not  been  substantially  ' 
confirmed  by  various  examinations,  instituted  witk 
a  view  to  test  its  general  correctness.' 

A  Good  Christian. — A  good  Christian  is  not 
only  one  that  believes  and  professes  the  Christia 
religion,  but  is  also  a  member  of  the  Cbristiu  | 
Church.  And  they  cannot  be  good  Churcb-memben  . 
who  will  not  submit,  so  far  as  conscionably  th^  ^ 
may,  to  Church-governors,  nor  communicate  is 
Church-offices. — Ketllewell. 

How  TO  DO  Good. — If  we  would  do  good  eithw 
to  Church  or  State,  to  do  this  wisely,  we  must  doit 
under  God,  not  by  setting  up  against  Him.  And 
whensoever  He  calls  us,  by  His  providence,  to  tin  ; 
profession  of  a  necessary  truth,  or  the  practice  of  ; 
a  necessary  duty.  His  call  must  be  our  season,  ant  ' 
we  are  only  to  discern  and  take  it.-— Ibid, 

Good  Advice  for  the  Youno. — The  pious  Hr.  I 
Kettlewell  the  day  before  his  death  (April  12,  . 
1695),  called  to  him  his  nephew,  John  Danvil,  a  I 
boy  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  whom  he  had  edu¬ 
cated  and  brought  up,  and  gave  him  the  following  * 
good  advice “  I.  To  observe  all  the  command*  1 
ments  of  God,  for  he  that  breaketh  one  is  guilty  of  f 
the  breach  of  all ;  for  the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  ’ 
against  all  ungodliness.  2.  To  despise  and  con¬ 
temn  the  world — that  is,  let  not  the  profits  not  ^ 
pleasures  of  it  allure  or  tempt  you  ;  nor  let  fear  of  r 
danger  affright  you  from  any  Christian  duty;  but  [ 
have  a  perfect  dependence  upon  God,  for  He  ii  t 
a  kind,  merciful,  and  a  good  God, — 1  have  found  « 
Him  to  be  so.  3.  To  be  humble,  mild,  and  meek,  { 
to  liave  candour  and  charity.”  'Then  he  deborted  I 
him  from  all  vice — as  from  pride,  passion,  and  i 
dissimulation,  hypocrisy,  lying.  Of  which  last,  i 
be  said,  “  do  not  tell  a  lie,  no  not  to  save  a  world—  | 
not  to  save  your  king,  nor  yourself,”  ] 

Christian  Beneficence. — To  give  to  an  ill  i 
man  may  be  a  mistake,  but  no  crime,  unless  wbtt  ^ 
was  given  was  given  him  to  an  ill  purpose ;  na;, 
to  give  to  an  ill  man,  and  knowingly,  is  our  duty,  i 
if  that  ill  man  wants  necessaries  of  life;  for  u  | 
long  as  God’s  patience  and  forbearance  indulge  I 
that  ill  man  life  to  lead  him  to  repentance,  «e  j 
ought  to  support  that  life  God  indulges  him,  hop-  , 
ing  for  the  happy  effect  of  it. — Bishop  Ken. 

Bishop  Bull  on  the  Church  of  England.— 

I  bless  God  that  I  was  born,  baptised,  and  bred  . 
up,  in  her  communion;  wherein  1  firmly  resolve,  , 
by  his  grace,  to  persist. — In  answer  to  the  Bishop  gf  , 
Meaux. 

A  Non-Juror's  Testisiony  against  Popert. 
—1  here  declare  that,  if  1  were  in  such  straits  that 
I  could  not  upon  catholic  principles  join  myself 
to  any  other  communion,  I  must  rather  choose  to  ; 
die,  as  some  good  men  have  done,  in  the  melan-  | 
choly  state  of  segregation,  than  join  in  the  commu-  I 
nion  of  the  Church  of  Rome. — Dr.  Jlickes.  I 


^nttUtsciur. 

Bishopric  of  the  United  Church  of  Eno-  | 
LAND  AND  Ireland  at  Jerusalem. — An  act  wu  i 
passed  in  the  last  session  of  parliament  (5  Victoria,  , 
cap.  6),  empowering  the  archbishops  ofCanterbury  ; 
and  York,  assisted  by  other  bishops,  to  consecrate  , 
British  subjects,  or  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  any  ' 

. '  hito  the  Mesas  for  Church  Extension,  by  ; 

ler,  W.  Palmer.  t 
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fnreig;n  kingdom  or  state,  to  be  bishops  in  any 
foreign  country,  and,  within  certain  limits,  to  ex¬ 
ercise  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  the  ministers  of 
British  congregations  of  the  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland,  and  over  such  other  Pro¬ 
testant  congregations  as  mav  be  desirous  of  plac¬ 
ing  themselves  under  the  authority  of  such  bishops. 
The  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  having  first  con¬ 
sulted  the  bishops  who  attended  the  convocation  in 
August  last,  has  exercised  the  power  so  vested  in 
him,  by  consecrating  the  llev.  Michael  Solomon 
Alexander  a  bishop  of  the  United  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Ireland,  to  reside  at  Jerusalem,  and  to 
perform  the  duties  hereinafter  specified.  The 
bishops  assisting  at  the  consecration  were  those  of 
London,  Rochester,  and  New  Zealand.  The  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  bishop  for  Jerusalem  was  proposed 
by  his  majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  made  it 
the  subject  of  a  special  mission  to  the  Queen  of 
England,  and  of  a  particular  communication  to  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  making  this  pro¬ 
posal,  his  majesty  had  in  view  not  only  the  great 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  its  adoption  with 
reference  to  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  but  also 
the  spiritual  superintendence  and  care  of  such  of 
his  own  subjects  as  might  be  disposed  to  take  up 
their  abode  in  Palestine,  and  to  join  themselves  to 
the  Church  so  formed  at  Jerusalem.  Tliere  is  rea¬ 
son  to  expect  that  a  considerable  number  of  Ger¬ 
man  as  well  as  English  Christians  will  be  attracted 
to  the  Holy  Land  by  the  infiuence  of  strong  reli¬ 
gious  feelings.  In  order  to  obviate  the  difiiculty 
which  might  be  occasioned  by  the  want  of  an  en¬ 
dowment  for  the  bishopric,  his  majesty  undertook 
to  make  at  once  the  munificent  donation  of  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  towards  that  object,  the  annual 
interest  of  which,  amounting  to  six  hundred  pounds, 
it  to  be  paid  yearly  in  advance,  till  the  capital  sum 
(together  with  that  which  is  to  be  raised  by  sub¬ 
scription  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  bishop's 
annual  income  of  twelve  hundred  pounds)  can  be 
advantageously  invested  in  land  situate  in  Pales¬ 
tine.  The  immediate  objects  fur  which  this  bi¬ 
shopric  bag  been  founded  will  appear  from  the 
following  statement.  Its  ultimate  results  cannot 
be  with  certainty  predicted ;  but  we  may  reason¬ 
ably  hope  that,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  it  may 
lead  the  way'to  an  essential  unity  of  discipline,  as 
well  as  of  doctrine,  between  our  own  Church  and 
the  less  perfectly  constituted  of  the  Protestant 
Churches  of  Europe,  and  that,  too,  not  by  the  way 
of  Rome  ;  while  it  may  be  the  means  of  establishing 
relations  of  amity  between  the  United  Church  of  I 
England  and  Ireland  and  the  ancient  Churches  of 
the  East,  strengthening  them  against  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  see  of  Rome,  and  preparing  the  way 
for  their  purification,  in  some  cases  from  serious 
errors,  in  others  from  those  imperfections  which 
now  materially  impede  their  etticiency  as  witnesses 
and  dispensers  of  Gospel  truth  and  grace.  In  the 
meantime  the  spectacle  of  a  Church,  freed  from 
those  errors  and  imperfections,  planted  in  the  Holy  | 
City,  and  holding  a  pure  faith  in  the  unity  of  the  j 
spirit  and  in  the  bond  of  peace,  will  naturally 
attract  the  notice  of  the  Jewish  nation  throughout  j 
the  world,  and  will  centralise,  as  it  were,  the  de-  | 
sultory  clibrts  which  arc  making  for  their  conver¬ 
sion.  It  is  surely  impossible  not  to  recognise  the  : 
hand  of  Providence  in  the  remarkable  events  which  I 


have  lately  happened  in  the  East,  opening  to  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  especially  to  our  own  nation  (so  signal 
an  instrument  in  bringing  these  events  to  pass),  a 
door  for  the  advancement  of  the  Saviour’s  king¬ 
dom,  and  for  the  restoration  of  God’s  ancient  peo¬ 
ple  to  their  spiritual  birthright.  While  the  Church 
of  Rome  is  continually,  and  at  this  very  moment, 
labouring  to  pervert  the  members  of  the  Eastern 
Churches,  and  to  bring  them  under  the  dominion 
of  the  pope,  sparing  no  arts  nor  intrigues,  hesitat¬ 
ing  at  no  misrepresentations,  sowing  dissension  and 
disorder  amongst  an  ill-informed  people,  and  as¬ 
serting  that  jurisdiction  over  them  which  the  an¬ 
cient  Churches  of  the  East  have  always  strenu¬ 
ously  resisted,  the  two  great  Protestant  powers  of 
Europe  will  have  planted  a  Church  in  the  midst 
of  them,  the  bishop  of  which  is  specially  charged 
not  to  entrench  upon  the  spiritual  rights  and  liber¬ 
ties  of  those  Churches,  but  to  confine  himself  to 
the  care  of  those  over  whom  they  cannot  rightfully 
claim  any  jurisdiction ;  and  to  maintain  with  them 
a  friendly  intercourse  of  good  offices ;  assisting 
them,  so  far  as  they  may  desire  such  assistance,  in 
the  work  of  Christian  education  ;  and  presenting  to 
their  observation,  but  not  forcing  upon  their  accept¬ 
ance,  the  pattern  of  a  Church  essentially  scrip¬ 
tural  in  doctrine,  and  apostolical  in  discipline. 
The  bishop  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland  at  Jerusalem  is  to  be  nominated  alter¬ 
nately  by  the  crowns  of  England  and  Prussia,  the 
archbishop  having  the  absolute  right  of  veto,  with 
respect  to  those  nominated  by  the  Prussian  crown. 
The  bishop  will  be  subject  to  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  as  Iiis  metropolitan,  until  the  local  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  his  bishopric  shall  be  such  as  to 
make  it  expedient,  in  the  opinion  of  the  bishops  of 
that  United  Church,  to  establish  some  other  rela¬ 
tion.  His  spiritual  jurisdiction  will  extend  over 
the  English  clergy  and  congregations,  and  over 
those  who  may  join  his  Church  and  place  them¬ 
selves  under  his  episcopal  authority  in  Palestine, 
and,  for  the  present,  in  the  rest  of  Syria,  in  Chal¬ 
dea,  Egypt,  and  Abyssinia;  such  jurisdiction  being 
exercised,  as  nearly  as  m.ay  be,  according  to  the 
laws,  canons,  and  customs  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  the  bishop  having  power  to  frame,  with  the 
consent  of  the  metropolitan,  particular  rules  and 
orders  for  the  peculiar  wants  of  his  people.  His 
chief  missionary  care  will  be  directed  to  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  Jews,  to  their  protection,  and  to 
their  useful  employment.  He  will  establish  and 
maintain,  so  far  as  in  him  lies,  relations  of  Chris¬ 
tian  charity  with  other  Churches  represented  at 
Jerusalem,  and  in  particular  with  the  orthodox 
Greek  Church ;  taking  special  care  to  convince 
them,  that  the  Church  of  England  does  not  wish  to 
disturb,  or  divide,  or  interfere  with  them  ;  but  that 
she  is  ready,  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  love,  to  ren¬ 
der  them  such  olfices  of  friendship  as  they  may  be 
willing  to'’receive.  A  college  is  to  be  established 
at  Jerusalem,  under  the  bishop,  whose  chaplain 
will  be  its  first  principal.  Its  primary  object  will 
be  the  education  of  Jewish  converts;  but  the 
bishop  will  be  authorised  to  receive  into  it 
Druses  and  other  Gentile  converts;  and  if  the 
funds  of  the  college  should  be  sufficient.  Ori¬ 
ental  Christians  may  be  admitted :  but  clerical 
members  of  the  orthodox  Greek  Church  will  be 
received  into  the  college  only  with  the  express 
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content  of  their  tpiritual  tuperion,  and  for  a  tub* 
•idiary  purpose.  The  reli^out  instruction 
in  the  collef^  will  be  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  United  Church  of  Biiffland  and  j 
Ireland,  and  under  the  superintendence  and  direc*  | 
tion  of  the  bishop.  Congreg^ations,  consistini;  of 
Protestants  of  the  German  tongue,^  residing  within 
the  limits  of  the  bishop's  juri^ictlon,  and  willing 
to  submit  to  it,  will  be  under  the  care  of  German 
clergymen  ordained  by  him  for  that  purpose  ;  who 
will  officiate  in  the  German  language,  according  to 
the  forms  of  their  national  liturgy,  compiled  from 
the  ancient  liturgies,  agreeing  in  all  points  of  doc> 
trine  with  the  litur^  of  the  English  Church,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  bishop,  with  consent  of  the  me-  . 
tropolitan,  for  the  special  use  of  those  congrrga-  ! 
tions :  such  liturgy  to  be  used  in  the  German  Ian-  I 
guage  only.  Germans,  intended  for  the  charge  of ' 
such  congregations,  are  to  be  ordained  according 
to  the  ritual  of  the  English  Church,  and  to  sign  the 
articles  of  that  Church ;  and,  in  order  that  they  . 
may  not  be  disqualified  by  the  laws  of  Germany  , 
from  officiating  to  German  congregations,  they  are,  I 
before  ordination,  to  exhibit  to  the  bishop  a  certi¬ 
ficate  of  their  having  subscribed,  before  some  com¬ 
petent  authority,  the  confession  of  Augsburg.  The 
rite  of  confirmation  will  be  administered  by  the 
bishop  to  the  catechumens  of  the  German  congre¬ 
gations,  according  to  the  form  used  in  the  English  ' 
Church.  Subjoined  is  a  copy  of  the  commendatory 
letter,  addressed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
to  the  rulers  of  the  Greek  Church,  which  tlie  newlv 
consecrated  bishop  carries  with  him  (in  the  Greek 
language  also)  to  the  Cast. 

Letter  cewmea^fatory  from  the  iiott  Rro.  the  Lord 
Archbithop  of  Conterhury,  tft. 

To  the  Uight  Reretend  our  Brotlirrs  in  ChrUt,  the 
Prelate*  and  Blihon.  of  the  Ancient  and  Apm. 
toUe  Churches  In  m  ria  and  the  countries  adja¬ 
cent,  greeting  in  the  Lord ; 

We,  William,  by  Divine  Providence  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  primate  of  all  England  and  metropo¬ 
litan,  most  earnestly  commend  to  your  brotherly 
love  the  Right  Rev.  Michael  Solomon  Alexander, 
doctor  in  divinity,  whom  we,  being  well  assured  of 
his  learning  and  piety,  have  consecrated  to  the 
office  of  a  bishop  of  the  United  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland,  according  to  the  ordinances  of  our 
holy  and  apostolic  Church, — and,  having  obtained 
the  consent  of  oiir  sovereign  lady  the  Queen,  have 
sent  out  to  Jerustlein,  with  aiithoriiy  to  exercise 
spiritual  jurisdiction  over  the  clergy  and  congrega¬ 
tions  of  our  Church  which  are  now,  or  which  here¬ 
after  may  be,  established  in  the  countries  above 
mentioned.  And  in  order  to  prevent  any  misun¬ 
derstanding  in  regard  to  this  our  purpose,  we  think 
it  right  to  mike  known  to  you  that  we  have  charged 
the  said  bishop  our  brother  not  to  intermeddle  in 
any  way  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  prelates  or 
other  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  bearing  rule  in  the 
Churches  of  the  East,  but  to  shew  them  due  rever¬ 
ence  and  honour;  and  to  be  ready  on  all  occasions, 
and  by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  to  promote  a 
mutual  interchange  of  respect,  courtesy,  and  kind¬ 
ness.  We  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  our 
brother  is  willing,  and  will  feel  himself  in  con¬ 
science  bound,  to  follow  these  our  instructions; 
and  we  beseech  you,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  to  receive  him  as  a  brother,  and  to  assist 


I  him,  as  opportunity  may  ofiier,  with  your  good  s(- 
I  ficcs.  We  trust  that  your  holinesses  will  accept 
this  communication  as  a  testimony  of  our  respect  sM 
I  affection,  and  of  our  hearty  desire  to  renew  that  aiai- 
'  cable  intercourse  with  the  ancient  Churches  of  tkt 
,  East  which  has  been  suspended  for  ages,  and  whick, 

'  if  restored,  may  have  the  effect,  with  the  blessing 
.  of  God,  of  putting  an  end  to  divisions  which  hate 
I  brought  the  most  grievous  calamities  on  the  Church 
I  of  Christ.  In  this  hope,  qnd  with  sentiments  of  iki 
I  highest  respect  for  your  holinesses,  we  have  affixef 
our  archiepisco|)al  seal  to  this  letter,  written  with 
I  our  own  hand  at  our  palaee  of  Lambeth,  on  the 
I  twenty-third  day  of  November,  in  the  year  ofsw 
Ixtrd  one  thousand  eight  biiiidred  and  forty-one.— 

;  Eccirsiastiemt  Gatette. 

I  ilEar.roRD  CATiiaoaAL.  —  The  Earl  Somcn, 
lA>rd  liaieman,  and  Mr.  E.  T.  Foley,  have  respcc- 
'  tively  given  the  munificent  donation  of  200f.  far 
I  tb*  restoration  of  Hereford  Cathedral;  .Mr.  J.  Bai¬ 
ley,  M.P.  his  subscribed  I  ML;  and  the  lion.  T.  H. 
Rodney,  and  Sir  J.  G.  Cottcrell.  Bart.,  are  donan 
I  of  lOtt/.  each.  The  fund  to  liquidate  iIm  expensH 
,  of  that  necessary  undcruking  has  already  reached 
I  nearly  fiOOOf. 

CiiELTCNiiAM  Pooa. — The  very  liberal  sum  sf 
I  lOHf.  I  St.  was  collected  at  the  parish  church  sa 
Sunday  last,  in  aid  of  the  suffering  poor;  upwards 
of  80/.  was  also  collected  at  St.  James's  Church, 
Cheltenham,  in  behalf  of  the  same  object — makinc 
altogether,  including  90/.  collected  in  the  district 
of  St.  John's,  and  SO/,  at  St.  James's  Church,  sa 
Christmas- day,  upwards  of  SOO/.  raised  from  the 
congregations  of  the  Church  of  England  in  that 
town  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  poor  ;  still  leav¬ 
ing  three  churches,  from  which  collections  will  hs 
made  for  the  same  object. 

Tiir.  LATE  Rev.  R.  G.Getlls,  who  recently  died 
at  llelston,  Cornwall,  at  the  advanced  age  of  bJ 
years,  was  an  accomplished  scholar  and  truly  bene¬ 
volent  man.  He  endowed,  a  few  years  since,  the 
^  fund  for  the  relief  of  neccMitous  clergymen  and 
'  their  widows  and  orphans  with  the  munificent  suai 
I  of  500/.;  and  in  restoring  the  painted  windoars  of 
the  parish  church  of  St.  Neots,  in  Cornwall,  to 
'  their  original  and  peculiar  beauty,  be  expended 
'  little  short  of  *2000/. — settling,  at  the  same  time, 
I  '20/.  a  year  on  the  poor  of  that  parish  for  ever.  Hit 
funeral  was  aitendetl  by  a  vast  concourse  of  the  ia- 
I  habitants  of  his  native  town,  and  the  neighbouring 
I  gentry  and  clergy. 

I  NOTICES  TO  COIIRE-SIM.NDENTS. 

Oiir  niimeruu*  poetiral  cnntribulnr*  will,  wr  fear,  thiak 
harshly  of  us  fur  so  lung  postimiiiu;;  the  insertion  of  their 
raeuurs.  We  h)i|iv  to  make  wav  in  this  resiiect  shurtir, 

Clerieus  is  referretl  to  a  |>ublieatiiin  of  the  Cainilen  So- 
riety,  in  reference  to  the  initials  u-ually  work«*il  in  altar- 
enverings.  After  rewling  it,  he  will,  we  tliink,  a,{ree  that 
they  are  the  first  letters  in  the  tiri-ek  wonl  for  Je»u*. 

K  M  The  query  about  the  note  in  No.  i  shall  be  an- 
sweit'd  in  our  next.  A  list  of  books  for  lay -students  in 
tbeulu;;y  shall  also  be  given. 

IA)M)ON; 

rublislied  by  JAME8  Bl'llNS,  17  I’ortmax  Strist, 
1‘uRTMAN  Sqi'ARE;  and  to  l>e  had,  by  order,  of  all  Book- 
sclleis  in  Town  and  Country. 

I'RINTED  BY 

aoBSnX,  LBTBY,  AND  FRANKLYN,  OSIAT  NSW  STREET, 
rETTKR  LA^E. 


